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THE MYTHOLOGY OF DARK AND 
FAIR: PSYCHIATRIC. USE OF FOLKLORE 


By Eric Berne 


tal and emotional disturbances, must take a special view of folklore. First, as 

a layman in the field, he is not in a position to make valid judgments concern- 
ing its literature, and yet he retains a certain professional detachment concerning the 
reliability of informants, both original sources and reporters. Thus he may have a 
tendency to regard both oral and published folklore as a kind of gossip which may or 
may not have significance for the matter in hand, the problem being how seriously 
it is believed, or was once believed, by the individuals concerned. The various cures 
for warts offered by folklore is a case in point which illustrates his necessary position. 

Secondly, since the psychiatrist must consider the patient’s whole cultural environ- 
ment, he does not wish for a narrow definition of folklore, but must take into account 
any kind of lore, with all its possible connotations for the patient, passed on by any 
folk through any medium. Thirdly, he considers only the lore passed on to the par- 
ticular patient or patients. And fourthly, he must do something which many folk- 
lorists seem to prefer to avoid: it is his task to evaluate the possible psychodynamic 
effects of a given store of lore. 

In general, there are three instances in which he may concern himself with folk- 
lore. In comparative psychiatry (among paranoids, e.g.), he may want to understand 
the psychiatric implications of the lore concerning “possession” among Siamese and 
Haitians, as compared with the implications of the lore concerning “group adjust- 
ment” among Americans. In ontogenetic studies, he may be concerned with the 
influence of the grandmother’s lore concerning bowel training on the formative years 
of an immigrant patient. In systematic psychology, he may be interested in the possi- 
bility of phylogenetic mental contents, as suggested by Freud and Jung." 

In the first instance, he would require the assistance of professional folklorists. At- 
tempts to work without them have in the past resulted in inadequate and uncon- 
vincing studies, and indeed are responsible for some of the confusion presently exist- 
ing in the field of comparative psychiatry. In the second and third cases, however, he 
might attempt to collate material which by his own standards may be fairly satis- 
factory, and then consider in the light of his own experience any follow-up or criti- 
cism by better qualified professionals. 

A middle-aged, dark-haired, American born male patient of English extraction 
made the following remarks: “Why do I take after my mother? My mother was light 
and clean, and my father was dark and dirty. Clean means nice, and dirty means 
sweat, bowel movements, and urine. I knew what my mother wanted and tried to 
be it.” 

This attitude is a familiar one. A blonde, young, American born woman feared 
that she was dirty and undesirable; her ideal was to be unblemished and pure 
minded, “really blonde,” as she put it. She felt it particularly evil that she was some- 


Ts psychiatrist, seeking to evaluate possible environmental influences on men- 
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times attracted to dark complexioned people in a forbidden way. A similar viewpoint 
was maintained by a variety of other patients, male and female, blonde and brunette, 
native born and foreign born. They felt almost unanimously that to be blonde was to 
be pure, as their mothers would have liked. This would be a help in winning and 
keeping a mother’s love. This feeling was not confined to Caucasian patients, and 
in many cases it was of considerable clinical significance. 

In the case of a dark complexioned woman of Spanish descent, this attitude was 
so deep seated and pervasive that it influenced almost all her interpersonal relation- 
ships, including her children’s upbringing. Here the psychiatrist was faced directly 
with the problem of where this feeling came from, and what should or could be 
done about it. This particular case was the final stimulus in his decision to investigate 
this particular attitude. 

A survey of the literature in those fields which he was qualified to evaluate 
yielded nothing which was comprehensive enough to serve his purpose. Therefore 
it became necessary for him to make his own study of the historical and cultural 
origins of this mythology. While the following collection of data may be academically 
unsatisfactory in more than one respect, it represents a large investment of time and 
energy taken from the everyday demands of medical practice, and was sufficient to 
satisfy the immediate need. In addition, it raised some interesting theoretical prob- 
lems, since in tracing back the influences which brought this prejudice into the homes 
of his patients, he found a consistency whith was not easy to account for. 

The cultural stream which flows through rc-zorded history from the basins of the 
Nile and the Euphrates into the television tubes of America carries the mythology 
without any major deviation. In “the oldest thoughts of men that have anywhere 
come down to us in written form,”* as Breasted called the Memphite Drama of ca. 
3500 B.C., it was said that everything comes from the brilliant sun god. Queen 
Nitocris of 3066 B.C. was described as “the noblest and most beautiful woman of her 
time, fair in colour (xanthe),”* the first favored blonde on record. Before 2500 B.C., 
King Pepi after death found the gods standing with white sandals on their feet.‘ 
Already white was the color of holiness, and shining beings were worshipped by 
these dark-skinned, dark-haired people. In Sekhet-Hetep, the Elysian Fields of Osiris, 
the blessed dead were clad in white robes, while Seker, a melancholy death god, 
ruled over a kingdom plunged into hopeless darkness. Generally speaking, the litera- 
ture of ancient Egypt contrasted two sets of ideas. On one hand there was the crea- 
tive sun, light, beauty, gold; the gods, white garments, happiness, perfume, nectar 
and ambrosia; and right, good, and truth. On the other was darkness, clouds, filth, 
evil, wrong, falsehood, noxious odors, and reptiles.® This polarity was theologized 
in their version of the Hamlet story, the battle between Horus and Set. 

In Assyria, whose inhabitants regularly spoke of themselves as “the black-headed 
people,”* men powdered their hair with gold dust.’ Among the Assyrians, Babylo- 
nians, Sumerians, and Akkadians were found again the polarities: fire, light, gold, 
sun, shining, bright, heaven, god, high; healing, light giving, beneficent, and later, 
white; versus darkness, dreariness, pestilence, hell, and later, black.® 

These two centers of civilization exert their influence on American culture most 
directly through the Old Testament, where the angelic or holy significance of white 
is repeatedly stated or implied. Ecclesiastes ix: 8-9, says: “Let thy garments be always 
white .. . live joyfully.” The singer of the Canticles of Solomon 2000 years ago apolo- 
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gized for the bride (i: 6): “Look not upon me, because I am black, because the sun 
hath looked upon me,” while the “beloved,” who is white and ruddy, needs no 
apology. 

Next in chronology and importance is the heritage from ancient Greece, the first 
civilization which had a democratic contact with light complexioned people, although 
the Aegean Hellenes themselves belonged to a dark headed race. Here the record 
consistently idealized the fair person in life and in legend. 

In the Greek theogony, Nyx, Thanatos, the Furies, and their colleagues the Fates 
in Hades, are pictured in black, while the gods on Olympus are clad in bright gar- 
ments.’° The romantic poets, such as Bion, Moschus, and Lycophron, lyricized the 
fair complexions of Adonis, Deidamia, Europa, Hero, and others.*? With few excep- 
tions, their colored statues had fair or gilded hair, and Aphrodite is regularly referred 
to as “golden.” ’* The Roman inheritors of the Greek imagery followed in their foot- 
steps. The Roman custom of dyeing the hair light persisted long after the fall of the 
city.’* Virgil, who was himself of swarthy complexion, seemed to prefer light hair, 
and apologizes for black Menalcas, brown Phyllis, and black Amyntas. The many 
meanings of the Latin word candidus and of its antonym niger well exemplify the 
whole principle."* 

These few examples from Greek and Roman literature will suffice for the present 
purpose. The most direct influence of these civilizations on American culture comes 
through the New Testament and through English literature of the nineteenth 
century. 

Another great stream which finds its way into our homes comes from the North- 
ern Countries. In their early mythology, Balder was a god of light, beautiful as a 
shining white flower, destined to dwell in Gim. a hall fairer than the sun, and the 
dragon of darkness would be forever sunk in tne abyss.’® In the earlier sagas, Vol- 
sunga, Njala, Landnama, St. Olaf's, Rigsmal, Hamdismal, and Helgikvida Hund- 
ingsbani, dating roughly between 800 and 1000 A.D., the valiant and holy properties 
of white and the beauty of gold are emphasized, while the sinister connotations of 
black are clearly implied.1® The Norse ideals of personal beauty were quite unequivo- 
cal; they comprised silky golden hair, snowy complexion, and blue eyes, while ugli- 
ness of nature as well as of looks went with a dark complexion. In Egil’s Saga, “Grim 
was swarthy and ugly like his father, both in looks and character,” and the wizard 
in the Njala had a face as black as pitch.’* The Norse ideals were also the ideals of 
female beauty in Germany a century or two later, according to Alwin Schultz,’* 
being poetized into the Nibelungenlied with an almost all blonde female cast.’® 

These ideas were firmly fixed in English literature by its founders in Middle 
English: Gower, Chaucer, Lazamon, the poets of the Morte d’Arthur cycle, and, 
later, Edmund Spenser.”® Black is death, fiends, fearful men, hell, and the devil’s 
blood. White is holiness and purity and female beauty. They were later reinforced 
by the witch cult?? and the ballads,?* among other things. 

This provocative historical consistency leads to an exploration of the geographi- 
cal distribution of the mythology, first of the more obviously significant cultures, and 
second of those whose influence in this country remains obscure. 

The emphasis on the polarity in the literature of Victorian England has a nos- 
talgic familiarity for many people, and so needs little discussion. The bright side is 
well exemplified by Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel.” 
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The exaltation of blondness in the German literature of the nineteenth century is 
especially strong in regard to children, and hence in sentimental verses sung to chil- 
dren, such as those written by Heine, Scheurlin, Reinick, Gerock, Hertz, and Heb- 
bel.?* The culmination of the Germanic branch of these ideas is found in the well- 
known writings of Chamberlain, Gobineau, Rosenberg, and their colleagues,”* and 
finds its ultimate expression in the dark-haired Adolf Hitler who is to be the saviour 
of the Nordic race, as discussed by Gertrude Kurth.”® It is stated by the German 
geopoliticians as follows: “There is, correctly speaking, but one race: the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Nordic race. All others are but inferior varieties that are not worthy of 
being called ‘Man.’”** 

Other European countries also sent their contributions: Italy provided The Divine 
Comedy;*" Spain,** the Celts,2® and the Slavs® sent their folktales; and France 
contributed her poetry—de Vigny’s “Symétha,” Hugo’s Tsilla in “La Conscience,” 
de Musset’s “Lucie,” de Lisle’s “Vénus de Milo” and “Kléarista,” Verlaine’s 
“L’Allée.”* 

In oriental cultures, largely the product of dark-haired, dark complexioned peo- 
ple, the same condition prevails. Among the ancient Hindus, along with the worship 
of brightness went the worship of the cow and of milk, the latter equated with 
semen in the case of golden-haired Agni, the god of fire.*? To ancient Persia, Mithra 
with his golden hair and white steed and vestments brought heat, light, fertility, 
health, wisdom, and holiness. The arch enemy Angra Mainyu was the creator of evil 
and ugliness, thieves and wild beasts.** Even the dark Mohammed in his famous 
Nocturnal Ascension to Jerusalem saw Jesus and the Angel Gabriel both as blondes.** 

The evidence points to a similar polarity in the cultures of Japan,®° China,** 
Polynesia,®*” Arabia,®* and Turkey.®® In some of these cultures, there are certain 
minor exceptions, and special details of clinical interest, such as the role played by 
odors. Whatever the minor exceptions, there is no clear-cut example of a reversal 
in principle in any of the cultures examined.*? 

Finally, there are two special influences to be considered: the American Indian, 
and the Afro-American. The indigenous American cultures are matters of highly 
specialized study whose literature no layman could hope to assimilate adequately. 
Superficially, however, it appears that they follow the trend. There were the black 
spotted death god and the Old Black God of the Mayan underworld; the magic 
Ixtlilton, the Little Black One, and the left-handed black Opotchtli. These were 
said to have their northern analogues in Atatarho, the Iroquois god of war and 
magic with his garment of black snakes, and the malevolent Tawiscara, the dark 
one of the Hurons, who was conquered by the life and firegiving Ioskeha, the White 
God.*? 

It appears that American Negroes exhibit a well polarized color snobbishness,** 
which in some ways is a reversal and in some ways an outgrowth of the attitudes of 
their African ancestors as described by Darwin,** Mungo Park,** and others. It is 
similar to the attitude found in some of the predominantly colored islands of the 
West Indies, where the official democratic attitude conceals a well graded color 
snobbishness. 

It is now adequately established that the mythology of dark and fair is historically 
and geographically universal, or at least pervasive. The next question is whether it is 
merely of academic interest, or whether it is dynamically significant in influencing 
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human behavior. It soon becomes evident that it has been repeatedly used as a ration- 
alization, if not as a driving force, for the mos¢ sinister and unbridled expressions of 
hostility. 

The first recorded mass action in which color prejudice was involved was the cam- 
paigns and discriminations of the ancient Egyptians, notably Usertsen I, 2400 B.C., 
against the Negroes from “the miserable land of Cush.”** A second example was 
the Crusades against the “Sarrazins so black.”** A third, and one which is particu- 
larly interesting because of its connection with clearly formulated color symbolism 
as representing personal characteristics, was the action against witches in the cen- 
turies following the Renaissance. Black is peculiarly the color of witchcraft and its 
black magic; the connection with odors and posteriors is clearly stated along with 
other evil symbols, such as moving left-handed and widdershins, and the use of 
excreta for potion making. Conversely, during the period of the witch frenzies, many 
authorities attested the strength of the blue-eyed, white skinned, fair-haired woman 
as the symbol of purity.*® 

More recent events in this country and abroad, right up to the present day, com- 
plete the continuity of mass action based on such attitudes during the past forty-four 
centuries, 

Having established that the patients’ attitudes represented prejudices which are 
and have been for thousands of years solidly entrenched in the human mind, and 
which have exerted a forceful and sinister influence on human history, the psychia- 
trist is now prepared to reconsider his cases in more detail. The most striking example 
is that of Charilita, the Spanish-American woman. 

Charilita was a thirty-one year old Roman Catholic housewife who suffered from 
depression and fears. She felt that she was unworthy to be loved by anyone, and in 
the background was a chronic dissatisfaction with herself. In particular, she felt 
that her skin, hair, and eyes were too dark, and that she smelled bad. Her mother 
told her that she had been born of spiritual and material filth, and that she had gone 
to the priest when Charilita was an infant to be cleansed of the sin and temptation 
of her birth. Charilita, she said, had barely survived. She had been born with a waxy, 
deathlike pallor which lent her a kind of strange beauty during her first few days 
of life. 

Charilita received little affection from her parents, or from her maternal grand- 
mother with whom they lived. Both her mother and her grandmother made it clear 
to her how much they were disgusted by her dark skin, and explained to her that 
light-skinned people like her father were superior to all of them. They forbade her 
ever to expose herself to the sun, and her grandmother used to try various prepara- 
tions in an attempt to bleach the little girl’s skin. Interestingly enough, although 
Charilita had black hair and dark eyes, her skin was actually not outstandingly 
olive; it was no darker than that of her three children, whom she was very proud of, 
because if her grandmother were still alive to see them, she would know that Chari- 
lita had “white blood.” 

From her earliest years, the polarity between sin and virtue, lust and purity, had 
been stressed at home and at church, and these were related to the polarity of dark 
skin and light skin. Charilita was a fourth generation American. Her grandmother 
was dark, half Irish and half Spanish. Her mother was also dark, and half Spanish, 
and was ashamed of her ancestry because “Spanish blood is darker and cheaper.” Her 
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father was blonde, and Charilita often wished that all her blood was “as white as his.” 
Nothing was known of his ancestry, since he refused to speak of it. For generations, 
the maternal line had lived a rather secluded life in a semi-rural district in California, 
a relic of the middle or lower class of the Spanish regime. Charilita’s parents had 
never moved from their honeymoon cottage, so that she had been brought up on a 
side street, literally as well as figuratively. Thus her cultural background was limited, 
and few outside influences found their way into her home, even after her marriage 
to a well-to-do merchant. 

Her secret life was based on romantic hope. “As a child I believed in fairies, 
Easter rabbits, and Santa Claus. I wept when I was disillusioned.” As an adult, she 
had waited for a “mythical man,” but she felt that if he ever came, her appearance 
would make rejection certain, as in her experience it always had. In later years she 
felt that if she were “blonde” in mind, even if she was “brunette” in body, she might 
yet attain salvation. 

To be blonde meant to be like her friend Celeste, whom she idealized. She 
described her as tall, light-skinned, blue-eyed, with an unblemished complexion and 
an impeccable character. Celeste was well educated and not ashamed to boast pub- 
licly about her ancestors, since none of them was dark. Her money was inherited and 
not earned with dirty work and sweat; in short, she was like a blonde fairy princess. 
Charilita was shocked one evening to see Celeste lose her temper at a party. 

Charilita wanted someone who would love her and make her well. This love 
would surround her like a warm, dark womb. But she felt that this quest was hope- 
less because she was a dirty looking person, and dirty people have dirty thoughts and 
feelings. She said that her breasts even gave “dirty black stuff instead of milk, at 
first.” She was surprised to hear that it was normal for the flow of colostrum to pre- 
cede the flow of milk after childbirth. 

Her mythology, she pointed out, was reinforced in daily life from all sides, even 
by children. A little blonde friend of her daughter said that blondes were better than 
brunettes because her father told her so. From that time on, this little princess made 
Charilita quite uneasy when she visited. Everyone seemed to accept the implication 
that brunettes are wicked and demanding and that blondes are sweet and loving and 
clean. 

From her mother, Charilita learned to grade people according to their com- 
plexions. Negroes were the worst; then came Mexicans and Indians; then Portu- 
guese, Sicilians, Spaniards, and Italians. Jews should be in there with Negroes, since 
according to her mother they are all dark complexioned, but Charilita had private 
reasons for loving them. English people were the best; they were the highest type 
of humanity. Her father was so light she could even imagine he might be English. 
She realized that this was mythology, yet it dominated her feelings. 

The same principle held in heaven, according to her mother. When Charilita was 
a baby, her mother told her two stories in this connection. There were two girls, a 
bad, dark girl and a lovely, blonde girl. The dark girl died because she was bad and 
asked for things, so her mother didn’t love her and she didn’t get to heaven. The 
second story was that there was a big, white angel on the right side of Charilita’s 
bed and a black angel on the left. Mother told her to be good even in her thoughts, 
so that the good, clean, blonde angel would love her; otherwise the bad, dark angel 
would be laughing and happy. Charilita tried to be all good, but her thoughts and 
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disobedience spoiled it, so the blonde angel was no longer there. 

Besides the external influences, her fear of all that was dark seemed to have rein- 
forcements from the deep, archaic layers of her mind. Here the usual unconscious 
symbolism of the parts of the body was prominently related to dark places. She had a 
great fear of losing control of herself; which in her symbolism would mean to be 
swept into a dark chasm. Bur-still, there was another kind of darkness, a warm and 
comforting one, like the darkness of the womb. On the other hand, she distinguished 
between blondness and whiteness. While blondness symbolized Good, there was a 
baneful, pallid, unhealthy kind of whiteness, waxy as she had been at birth.*® 

Since not all the patients were subjected to such malignant family influences, the 
problem arises as to how this mythology found its way into the more commonplace 
American homes. Most of the patients were brought up in middle class families be- 
tween 1910 and 1930, and there is a certain uniformity in what they were exposed to. 
It is possible to reconstruct a fairly typical set of cultural influences for the group, 
and to document it to some degree. 

The first literature was lullabies, which tended to be treated by the mothers as a 
kind of oral balladry that was passed on from generation to generation.” These 
almost uniformly idealized fair-skinned babies with golden hair so that the patients 
were indoctrinated in the cradle. After that came Mother Goose. The popular ver- 
sions put out by American publishers for mass consumption consistently favor light 
colors and blondes like Bobby Shaftoe and Queen Anne. The only brunette in one 
large popular edition has to buy a husband: “What care I how black I be, / Twenty 
pounds will marry me; / If twenty won’t, forty shall.” 

In those pre-comic book, pre-television days, the children tended to move on next 
to fairy tales. Through the three most popular writers in this field, Andrew Lang, 
the Grimms, and Hans Andersen, they learned the sinister connotations of black, 
the favorable implications of white, and the loveableness of blue-eyed princes and 
blonde princesses. If they branched out in this field, they found the same connota- 
tions in the popular versions of the folktales of most other European nations."? 
Many of these stories have been considered from the psychoanalytic point of view. 
For example, McQuisten and Pickford,®* and Grant Duff,®* discuss the symbolism 
of the color polarities in Snow White. 

Adaptations of classical mythology were also popular in those days, such as The 
Heroes of Charles Kingsley®® and the Children’s Library of Hamilton W. Mabie.®* 
These contrasted the profitable innocence of ladies like Blancheflor with the dark 
fate of women like Medea (who was no lady). The black-haired Theseus is almost 
alone among the blonde supermen, but his black sails signify death, and Perseus apol- 
ogizes for the Ethiopian Andromeda. Alice in Alice in Wonderland rapidly became 
the naive, blonde princess in almost pure stereotype, although the original Alice was 
dark-haired. In fact the transformation was deliberately planned against Tenniel’s 
objections, so that the modern Alice is, in effect, a peroxide blonde.®* 

The effects of this early conditioning showed themselves in the more folkloristic 
activities of the children, such as their derisive rhymes about Negroes, while the 
following couplet well expressed the dilemma of many a brunette, and her solution 
of it: “Blue-eyed beauty, do your mother’s duty. / Brown-eyed pickle pie, run around 
and tell a lie.”5* 


As children grew older, they discovered that the founders of American literature 
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formulated the symbolism with poetic clarity. For Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville,** 
golden hair was an attribute of the pure and innocent maiden, while dark hair 
suggested the ardent, passionate, inexpressibly terrible temptress who offers the 
treasure trove of a great sin.®° Carpenter says that these were not indeed puritanical 
ideals, but the ideals of medieval Catholicism.” 

Those other patients who, like Charilita, were influenced by their religious train- 
ing, found the mythology again set clearly forth. Under the imprimatur of the 
Roman Catholic Church, whiteness is brought to earth in the white alb; white is 
explicitly the symbol of light, joy, and purity, while black symbolizes revelry, drunk- 
eness, debauchery, wantonness, strife, jealousy, and mourning. One prays to be made 
white so that one may deserve an eternal reward.™ In the Protestant low church, 
light and purity are personified in heaven by bright angels, and the white wings of 
the Holy Ghost and the angel of peace await the departed in “Jerusalem the golden 
with milk and honey blest,” where those who conquer the darkness of selfish pas- 
sions will be clad forever in robes of white.** In the more evangelistic religions, the 
devil is clearly clothed in black. In the Jewish religion, the distinction is mainly 
between abstract qualities of light and darkness, holiness and profanity.°* Emanuel 
Swedenborg and Joseph Smith® carry on the white-black polarity in their works, 
which are influential in certain sections of the country. 

Then finally in adult life they found the trend highly exploited by mass media. 
For example, the women’s household magazines, with a combined circulation of 
many millions, demanded stereotyped characters in their stories:®* one of the most 
popular is the ethereal blonde who is fearful, pure, innocent, frigid, ignorant of sex 
and evil, and easily exploited by the dark villain. The dark woman and the dark man 
are most frequently on the side of evil, sex, and destruction. A Hollywood writer®™ 
states that similar stereotypes apply to grade B movies, which are the staple fare of 
neighborhood movie houses all over the country. Different aspects of this mythology, 
as they are expressed in our society, have been considered by Powdermaker,® Rahv,® 
Carpenter,’® Ferguson,”! Loos,” and others.”* 

It is now clearly seen from history, anthropology, linguistics, and folklore, that 
the attitudes expressed by the patients are both pervasive and stereotyped throughout 
mankind. The evidence points to four archetypal symbols. First, there is the blonde 
who is pure, chaste, candid, and without passions, either sexual or splenetic. If he or 
she has an odor, it is a fragrant one. By submissiveness, purity, and resignation of 
demands, he or she wins love and sustenance. Then there is the brunette who is 
dirty, sexual, evil, sinister, and demanding, and sometimes malodorous. However, 
along with these there are indications of paradox. 

On the light side, there is the problem epitomized by ghosts and leprosy. It 
becomes evident that the blonde has to be distinguished from the albino. (The sub- 
species of the “blemished blonde” and the “corruptible blonde” involve complexities 
which go beyond the scope of the present discussion). Further pursuit of this distinc- 
tion gives evidence of a third archetype. This is the alphitic blonde, a spectral figure of 
iciness, corruption, decay, and death. She is a decadent version of the blonde princess, 
such as the diseased woman described in the Zend Avesta."* Her literature belongs to 
the barley cult, and her leprous complexion is alphitochros,” the color of the barley 
meal used in the ceremonials of the dreaded White Goddess, or of the alphito, the spec- 
ter with which nurses threatened children.*® She comes to America most dramatically 
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as Moby Dick, and Melville makes clear how strongly he felt her sinister, ghastly 
qualities in his chapter, “The Whiteness of Whales.” Hers is the same whiteness that 
so terrified a pupil of Leonardo when he heard the legend of the Flaxen Fair Mother, 
the White She-Demon, the White Goddess with a thousand faces, Leucothea, Al- 
phito, Io, Leucippe, Phorcis, Marpessa, Leprea, and Olwen.™ There are echoes of this 
in Charilita’s description of her own waxy complexion at birth. 

The fourth archetype is found on the dark side, where there are indications of a 
darkness which is warm and comforting, like the all-enclosing, beneficent darkness 
of the womb, of the nightly home, of the child playing house beneath the blankets 
or burying her head in her mother’s embrace, as brought out, for example, in Chari- 
lita’s productions and in poetry. 

Thus it appears that the archetypes of the mythology of dark and fair are ar- 
ranged along two different axes, providing four figures which occur regularly in 
folklore and literature, and in the dreams and productions of patients. 

At the poles of the more highly differentiated axis, purity-passion, the blonde is 
idealized and the brunette is repudiated. The ideal type of the “blonde princess” is 
generally conceived of as receiving unconditional love and protection. The baneful 
figure of the dark-haired, dark complexioned “witch woman” is rejected by the 
decent human community because of her dark deeds and potentialities. 

Less highly differentiated is the psychologically more archaic polarity between 
the “alphitic blonde,” the albino of fluorescent corruption and death, with the un- 
healthy whiteness of the slug under the rock, and the “wombish mother” with her 
all-enclosing, beneficent darkness, somehow hinting at the liberation of death. 

The indications are that the first axis is a libidinous one, representing chastity as 
virtue and sexuality as vice; the second is mortidinous,"* contrasting death as cor- 
ruption against death as nirvana. 

As a result of this investigation into folklore, the psychiatrist’s position as therapist 
is much improved. He can now know some of the historical and cultural background 
of the mythology of dark and light. He recognizes some of the channels through 
which it found its way into his patients’ homes during their formative years, and is 
convinced of its power as a motive or rationalization for the most drastic forms of 
psychopathological action. He is able to anticipate some of its ramifications which 
the patients are not yet fully aware of, e.g., its connection with feelings about odors, 
and other personal problems. (For example, behind Brendan Gill’s statement about 
varicose veins‘® is the more psychiatrically significant myth, which in many indi- 
viduals persists far into adolescence, that “blonde princesses” do not menstruate.) 
This knowledge and foreknowledge is of advantage in certain cases in resolving 
neurotic fantasies and in helping patients to free themselves from illusions and as- 
pirations whose psychological and physiological impossibility could only serve to 
plunge them into disappointment, recrimination, and despair. 

But beyond that, and of extraordinary interest from a scientific point of view, are 
the theoretical problems which arise as a result of these findings. Chief among these 
is the question of phylogenesis versus ontogenesis. Since the mythology is so force- 
ful and pervasive, historically, geographically, and psychologically, it must be based 
on either a genetic predisposition of the whole human race, or else on infantile ex- 
periences which are and always have been common to the whole race. The pursuit 
of this question becomes a technical problem in psychodynamics which is not perti- 
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nent to the present discussion. In the long run, this psychiatrist’s own evaluation of 
the evidence leads him to conclude that it is a precipitate of common infantile 


experiences. However, he cannot support this conclusion without further exploration 
of the pertinent folklore. 


The particular orientation of the psychiatrist requires him to take a special view 
of folklore. He realizes that folklore materials may be useful to him in comparative 
psychiatry, in ontogenetic studies, and in systematic psychology. However, in all three 
of these fields, he ultimately requires the collaboration of professional folklorists in 
order to validate his conclusions. 


A clinically significant example has been offered, with other extracts from actual 
case histories. Elucidation of these materials required extensive research into folk- 
lore. Although materials have been discussed in terms of their clinical and theoretical 
significance to the psychiatrist, it is strongly felt that various aspects of these materials 
and the interpretations offered may be of value to workers other than psychiatrists. 
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NORWAY’S ASKELADDEN, 
THE UNPROMISING HERO, AND 
JUNIOR-RIGHT 


By Jan BrunvanpD 


N the Norwegian eventyr, classically rendered in Asbjgrnsen and Moe’s collec- 
tions, the boy hero is named Askeladden, “the ash-lad.” He is the well-known 
unpromising hero, a type which is very old in Norwegian folklore and which, 

ever since Jérgen Moe’s discussion of the Askeladden type in his historic Introduction 
to the collected tales of 1852,’ has been widely regarded in Norway as “a remarkably 
complete personification of Norway's national traits.”* Norwegians have always 
tended to view this hero in the afterglow of the blaze of national romanticism which 
first revealed him to the public in the nineteenth century. With the enduring popu- 
larity of the collections of tales, a somewhat glorified conception of his character has 
developed, and the notion of Askeladden as an outgrowth of some natural genius of 
Norwegian peasants has become firmly entrenched. Consequently, few books about 
Norwegian literature or history are without descriptions of Askeladden as being the 
most typically Norwegian figure in the eventyr—clever, bold, patient, and successful 
against all odds. He is described as the youngest, smallest, and weakest member of 
the family, who is made to sit in the ashes on the hearth. He is despised and op- 
pressed by his brothers, but he remains humble and is finally able to use his natural 
gifts to forge ahead and win wealth and esteem. He is usually traced back to ancient 
peasant origins or sometimes even to the Vikings.® In this character, it is popularly 
supposed, the frustrations and dreams of the simple people of Norway manifested 
themselves, and, since the nineteenth century national awakening, Norwegians have 
constantly been called upon to imitate Askeladden. He was held up, for example, as 
a model of courage and perseverance in a popular series of articles published in the 
winter of 1875.4 Eighty-two years later a newspaper feature writer in modern Oslo 
urged the same emulation of the folktale hero, assuring his readers that “It cannot 
be mistaken that he is a crafty, clever, glib Norwegian farmer with the necessary 
sense and power to win a princess and half a kingdom.”® 

Although Norwegian folklorists have left behind the ideas of their romantic 

predecessors and avoided interpretations of Askeladden based on his supposed 
Norwegian national traits, they have given little attention to the hero aside from 
that focused on his relationship to parallel figures in the sagas.® For the most part, 
Askeladden has been considered by folklore scholars as just one more example of the 
widely known unpromising hero figure; at the same time, he was being held up be- 
fore the Norwegian public at large as a personification of their history and culture. 
An interesting study could be made of the influence of the idealized fairy tale char- 
acter on Norway’s popular culture, but in this paper the attempt is made to describe 
Askeladden as he is actually drawn in the folktales. 

In order to avoid the romantic bric-a-brac clustered about Askeladden, and to 

concentrate on his role as an unpromising hero, I have read the tales involving such 
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heroes in the unpublished manuscripts of the early collectors in the Norwegian 
archives, Norsk Folkeminnesamling (referred to as NFS), and in the regional col- 
lections published by Norsk Folkeminnelag (NFL).’ The characteristics of this 
unpromising hero usually appear in the opening few sentences or paragraphs of tales 
—the parts describing his home life. In these passages, often expressed strictly in the 
commonplace language of folktales, Askeladden emerges as the sulky underling of 
the hearth place, a youngster who is mistreated and disinherited by his cruel brothers. 
Four aspects of the hero were found to be most universally characteristic: a degrad- 
ing nickname, ash-sitting, a poor family, and rivalry with his brothers over inheri- 
tance. Details of these points follow along with some references to heroes who bear 
similar traits and are found in the tales of other countries. 

The nickname. The early Norwegian collectors discovered considerable variety 
in the nicknames referring to the hero’s place in the ashes. Actually, Askefisen (which 
Jérgen Moe explained as “he who blows in the grate to get the fire up”) was most 
often encountered, but, since Asbjgrnsen and Moe felt that they had to conform to 
the general prejudice of the times against uncouth sounding native terminology, this 
name was suppressed in their editions of eventyr in favor of the alternate forms 
Askeladden and Askepot. Munch scoffed at the “narrow-minded primness” that 
prevailed and said that although Asbjgrnsen and Moe discussed the true Norwegian 
name in their Introduction, they lacked the courage to use it in the tales themselves.® 
All names in the texts included here are given as the collectors took them down. The 
first name Esben (or Espen) appeared widely with all versions of the nickname. 

So common was the hearth sitter’s nickname in Norwegian tradition that it is only 
seldom that a full explanation for it appears in narratives. This is particularly notic- 
able in Type 577, where the nickname is almost always used for the hero, but the 
usual short introductory paragraph concerning his home life and treatment by the 
brothers is seldom found, There was no standardization of the name among the folk; 
to the contrary, the various nicknames were frequently alternated among variants of 
the same tale or even within a single tale. A folklore collector noticed that one in- 
formant began a tale with the name “Aaskefis’n” but later on called him “Aaskelad- 
den” and he attached a note to his manuscript pointing this out. Another storyteller 
used Askeladden for the name throughout but commented, “We used to call him 
Aaskefisen.”® In a manuscript of a tale titled “Askefisen has the Best Luck,” the 
hero is never named in the story but only referred to as “the third one.” ?® Strangely, 
the first tale in Asbjgrnsen and Moe’s collection is titled, “About Askeladden who 
Stole from the Troll” (NF I, 1-6) but the hero is called Askepot in the narrative it- 
self. The nickname was sometimes used as an ordinary noun—Askeladden and 
Askefisen are, after all, in the Norwegian direct article form (the appended -en 
marks this), suggesting a translation “the ash-lad” or “the ash-blower.” In some 
examples of this usage the name was not capitalized by the collector.* In short, 
although the form of the nickname varied, the idea was constant that the lad was 
being made fun of as an ash-sitter. The nickname was so commonly known that it 
was freely used without need for much elucidation. 

Ash-sitting. The hero’s ash-sitting was also taken for granted by informants. The 
most general comments on his state were such conventional expressions as “He lay in 
the ashes you see; he was dirty, ugly, and ragged,” or “they called him Askeladden 
because he always sat in the ashes and rooted about.” Often his plight is revealed 
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only by the teasing of the older ones, such as “Oh you have done nothing but sit in 
the ashes and root.” One informant remarked, seemingly mixing up two of the nick- 
names, “he was called Askeladden because he always sat in the hearth and blew on 
the cinders or rooted in ashes.”!* (Likewise, when the heroine in a Scottish tale hid 
in the kitchen, she “grew dirty and ugly, and slept on a bench by the kitchen fire, 
and her work was to blow under the great cauldron all day long.”’*) Sometimes the 
hero seems to have lain several years in the ashes but he suddenly changes his ways, 
rising up and beginning to act. A tale begins, “Once there was an old woman who 
had a son twelve years old who in all his time had lain on the oven bench and 
would never do anything else. One day he stood up from the stool and said to his 
mother, ‘Now I will also strike out into the world to see if I, too, can find a prin- 
cess.’”** Asbjgrnsen and Moe’s published tale “Soria Moria Castle” (NF I, 145-157) 
has a similar opening. (The Russian tale of “Ivan Popylof” has a comparable de- 
scription of the hero: “For twelve whole years Ivan lay among the ashes from the 
stove; but then he arose, and shook himself so that six poods of ashes fell off from 
him.” The Magyar tale, “Fairy Elizabeth,” begins, “Now let me tell you that this 
boy was continually sitting among the ashes. He was a lazy, ne’er-do-well fellow; but 
now he got up, and shook the ashes from him.”)'® 

While considering the hearth abode motif, it should be noted that the mention 
of the “oven bench” quoted above was the only departure from the hearth place 
found in Norwegian tradition. In other countries, however, the scene of the hero’s 
early life could be the oven or stove.’® In a Magyar tale, “Fisher Joe,” when the 
parents of the hero died, “he went behind the oven and did not come out till both 
father and mother were buried; he sat three days behind the oven.” The youngster 
mourned for the dead parent by the hearth, however, in the Greek tale of “Draggle- 
Tail.” The mother was murdered by the two older daughters, but, “In the evening 
the two eldest sat down to eat and told the youngest to eat also, but she would not, 
but sat by the hearth and stirred the fire; so they called her Draggle-Tail.” In a 
Polish Gypsy tale the two older brothers set off, “leaving the poor fool at home, 
crouching over the stove.” 

Most often the fact that the boy lay in the ashes of the hearth was assumed by 
informants as a necessary part of his makeup and not explained or dwelt upon except 
to mention the teasing he suffered for it or to say that his purpose there was to 
blow on the fire. In one group of tales he rose one day from the ashes and left his 
lazy ways for a life of action. In other countries the scene of such ash-sitting was not 
always the hearth, but sometimes a stove or oven, and there could be in such tales a 
description of children mourning for dead parents.’” 

Poverty of the family. Often it was stressed that Askeladden’s family was very 
poor and that the sons could not be supported at home. A typical tale begins, “Once 
there was a farmer who had three sons. He was in poor circumstances and old and 
weak and the sons were to go out and earn something.” * Usually it was made clear 
that the sons left when they were grown up because there was no food for them at 
home. The poor father in one tale gave his sons a choice between marriage or an 
outside job to support themselves.!® In the poor home of Asbjgrnsen and Moe’s tale 
called simply “Peer and Paul and Esben Askelad” (NF, II, 306-311), the situation 
seems to have been really desperate: “Once there was a man who had three sons, 
Peer, Paul, and Esben Askelad, but other than that he had nothing, for he was so 
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poor he didn’t even own the shirt on his back. He often said to them that they should 
go out in the world and try to earn their own bread since at home there was nothing 
but starvation for them.” Another Norwegian tale of this sort involves skin clothing 
and has an interesting counterpart in Irish. “There was a man and a woman one 
time who had one son who was named Osmos. One day his father said, “Well, now 
I think you should go out and take a job. I can’t clothe you any longer in folk 
manner and I have nothing more to give you than these ragged skin trousers, and I 
can’t get you anything new.’”*° In the Irish-Celtic tale, “Adventures of Gilla Na 
Chrek An Gour” (‘the fellow with the goat-skin’), a poor widow has but one son, 
“and she was so poor, she had no clothes to put on her son; so she used to fix him in 
the ash hole, near the fire, and pile the warm ashes about him; and according as he 
grew up, she sunk the pit deeper. At last, by hook or by crook, she got a goatskin, 
and fastened it round his waist, and he felt quite grand and took a walk down the 
street.” 

The poverty described in all of these tales is very severe; indeed, it is usually the 
main cause of the sons having to leave home in the first place. Without food or cloth- 
ing at home, they are forced off the father’s land to try their luck elsewhere in the 
world. 

Rivalry and inheritance. In eventyr in which sons leave home, rivalry between 
the brothers is common. The youngest son, always the last to leave home, is often 
scorned by the older ones when they set out, but finally permitted to go along with 
them. There are many examples of such situations.** In two such tales the parents 
are the ones reluctant to see him go off, but they, too, finally give in and let him go.”* 
In only one tale from Norway was it the youngest, as in the Biblical parable of the 
Prodigal Son, who wanted to leave home first. Before he left he demanded his 
birthright: “one sheaf from the grain field, one salmon from the pond, one lamb, 
and one calf.”** In Asbjgrnsen and Moe’s tale, “The Master Thief” (NF, I, 190-207), 
the father sends all three sons off together, each bearing his share of the inheritance. 

The dividing of an inheritance among brothers occurs frequently in variants of 
Type 545B. In these tales, at the parents’ death, the third brother usually receives only 
a cat while the older ones each inherit such things as a porridge pot, a flat-bread plate 
(Norwegian flat-bread is a traditional food baked in large, thin disks originally on 


a circular iron plate held by rocks or stakes over an open fire),”* a rolling pin, a 


baking board, or a kneading trough. Sometimes it is merely stated that they took “all 


they could find,” or “the whole inheritance.” In some versions, the hero was already 
an ash-sitter, but in others he takes it up in disgust when he learns of the poor lot he 
has drawn. The hero may bear another name in these tales, but usually he is also 
nicknamed with a reference to hearth sitting.2* The kneading trough as an inheri- 
tance suggests the usual form in Norway of Type 328 in which the boy uses such a 
trough to sail across a lake and steal from a troll. In Type 328, however, the 
dividing of a legacy among them is often not mentioned, although inheritance is 
clearly the source of the trough. In a typical variant, there are three sons whose 
parents have died; “the two older ones set out first, next Askefis. He took with him 
a large kneading trough which was the only thing there was after his parents.”*" 
Asbjgrnsen and Moe’s first tale (NF, I, 1-6) is Type 328 and it opens with the same 
action—Askeladden setting out with his inherited kneading trough. A variant in 
their collection (NF, III, 385-390) has an interesting twist: “A couple of poor folk 
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had three sons. When they died the two oldest inherited a kneading trough and a 
tablecloth each, the youngest a pig trough and an animal hide. The two oldest 
sailed out in the trough and cloth to seek work. The youngest made a sail of his 
hide and sailed after them in his pig trough.” In a variant concerning three daughters, 


the youngest inherits, in addition to a trough, a floor mop and an apron from which 
she fashions a sailboat."* There are several examples of common tale types in which 
an inheritance is unfairly divided and the youngest receives three dogs or a goat 
which help him in his adventures. In a similar Russian tale, “The Fool and the Birch 
Tree,” the third son inherited only a skinny ox while his brothers took all sorts of 
good things.”® 

There was one reference in a tale to fire making tools which seemed to be a part 
of the legacy. In a variant of Type 545B, Per, Paul, and Osmund divide the prop- 
erty after their parents have died, and “there was nothing left for Osmund but 
an old kneading trough and a cat.” Osmund sets off with his cat which procures a 
reindeer for them to eat in the forest. Then, we are told, “Osmund had with him his 
flint, fire iron, and tinder” which he makes use of to cook his game.*® (In a Magyar 
tale in which three sons go off hunting together, the youngest shoots at a raven and 
gets only a piece of steel from its beak. He misses a shot at a falcon but strikes off a 
piece of flint from the cliff behind it, then breaks loose a dry fungus when aiming at 
a squirrel. Thus he, too, has the fire making tools when they are needed to cook the 
deer which the others have killed.**) 

As has been shown, the rivalry between Askeladden and his brothers manifests 
itself in the desire of the older boys to leave him behind when they go from home to 
seek work, and in their cheating him out of the best part of the inheritance. The 
items inherited by the sons are, most commonly, household goods of little apparent 
value but which Askeladden is able to put to good use later. 

In summary, Askeladden’s traits in early life, as known by the folk and found 
in the commonplace descriptions of him in eventyr, are as follows: 1) he has various 
nicknames which refer to his place in the ashes of the hearth; 2) the ash-sitting is so 
common as to be taken for granted as his normal activity; 3) his family is poverty- 
stricken and the sons have to go out to earn their own ways in the world; 4) 
Askeladden is either taken along grudgingly or left behind by the others, and, 
when they divide a meager inheritance of domestic goods, Askeladden seemingly 
receives the worst articles. The pattern is rigidly fixed in the many stories about 
Askeladden. Although the hero is never more than roughly sketched out in the open- 
ings of tales, these elements are almost always presented. There is no more character- 
istic beginning for a folktale in Norway (and probably in other countries) than that 
which tells of a poor family’s youngest son, an ash-sitter, who is nicknamed Askelad- 
den and who leaves home to seek his fortune, bearing with him only a piddling 
share of the family property which is all that his brothers have left for him. The 
same pattern is found in another area of folk culture; it is strikingly parallel to the 
practices concerning certain old customs of inheritance which showed preference 
for the youngest son and which often mentioned the hearth place as his particular 
legacy—“borough-English” as it survived in England, and Germany’s Jungsten 
Recht, among others. The descriptions of the unpromising hero in eventyr abound 
with the earmarks of “junior-right” customs, and, although this comparison has 
been made before, it is worthwhile to review it now. 
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The history of borough-English and of many foreign (and mostly primitive) 
counterparts to the custom was discussed by such nineteenth century scholars as 
Charles Elton and Henry Sumner Maine; later James Frazer, Paul Vinogradoff, 
Robert H. Lowie, E. S. Hartland, Alfred Marston Tozzer and others also wrote on 
junior-right.** Elton compared all of the known occurrences of the custom and was 
led by the frequent mentions of the hearth place or home as a particular legacy to 
suggest that the origin of junior-right was in an ancient race of men who worshiped 
their ancestors at the family hearth and made the youngest son priest and heir. 
Maine, on the other hand, argued that since older sons were normally the first to 
leave home, it was always the youngest who was left behind to inherit whatever his 
parents owned when they died and that this brought about the custom of junior- 
right. It is the latter hypothesis which has survived. Frazer, who studied junior-right 
in great detail, considered the custom as a “natural consequence” of the youngest son 
remaining the longest at home. Vinogradoff amplified the suggestion by pointing 
out that the European custom seemed to be especially common among families 
tied down to small holdings and unable to support all the offspring at once. Thus, 
sons were forced to move away when they were old enough to fend for themselves. 
Fieldworkers continued to report cases of junior-right, and the modern explanations 
of its origin have followed along the same lines of theory. Without referring to de- 
tails of anthropological studies, it is safe to generalize and say that according to the 
present commonly accepted interpretation of junior-right, it was usually associated 
with the departure of older sons from a family. The youngest son, consequently, 
remained the longest at home. Lowie said that any condition favoring the leaving 
of home by the older sons would also tend to establish junior-right.™ 

The parallels between junior-right and the unpromising hero in Norway are 
obvious. The youngest son and his claim to the hearth place are involved in both. 
The families described in the folktales and in the inheritance custom are said to be 
very poor, and the central position of inheritance in both tales and customary law 
is clear. Junior-right and the unpromising hero can be compared point-for-point ac- 
cording to the four characteristic traits of Askeladden. The nickname, though fairly 
rare in junior-right, has been reported. Frazer pointed out that the youngest son 
was the permanent heir among Turks where he was called Tékine and Mongols 
who called him Otdzékine, both of which he translated as “the guardian of the 
hearth.” ** On the Danish island of Bornholm, where, barring the use of the custom 
among Lapps, there is the sole Scandinavian occurrence of the custom, the junior 
recipient of the family home was called Gaarddrgnten, which is best translated as 
“the homestead laggard.”* The ash-sitting of the hero is echoed in many examples 
of the old inheritance custom in which the youngest son had a particular right to 
the family hearth. Poverty of the family and the division of an inheritance among 
sons are essential elements of the folktales studied and of junior-right; in fact, when 
the Bornholm custom is reviewed, it seems very much like a folktale of Askeladden.** 
Here the sons found themselves living almost as servants on the family property 
until they married or went to sea. The youngest remained home, and the parents, 
having sent the older ones on their way, frequently had little wealth left over for 
him. But he was entitled to inherit whatever there was, usually just the house and 
surrounding property. Sometimes a youngest brother heir had difficulty in main- 
taining this right against older brothers if his parents died early. Schmidt, who 
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wrote of this custom, suggests that junior-right grew out of the parents’ wish to 
remain heads of the home as long as they could.** It is interesting that there is even 
a counterpart in one junior-right custom of the inheritance of fire making tools.** 
Among the Chukchee, Koryak, and Yukghir tribes of Siberia, the older sons left 
the family property with their own share of movable possessions, while the youngest 
remained home to care for the parents and to receive the home at their death. The 
Chukchees and Koryaks invariably gave the family fire making tools and sacred 
fire board to the youngest with his inheritance. 

Jeginning with Andrew Lang in 1884, a few folklore scholars pointed out the 
likenesses between the unpromising hero and junior-right. Lang at first found in such 
customs as borough-English the “natural explanation” for the origin of the hero of 
folktales. Later he changed his mind, finally rejecting the theory altogether to support 
instead George Laurence Gomme’s idea of a connection to Hestia, the Greek hearth 
guardian.*® But when Gomme himself wrote Folklore as an Historical Science, he 
subscribed to the junior-right theory.*° Two later exponents of the anthropological 
school, John Arnott MacCulloch and Macleod Yearsley, both drew heavily on the 
outdated ideas of Elton as well as those of later writers.4! Their lumping together of 
conflicting ideas made a poor argument for the existence of the survival. Such was 
the sort of treatment which Alexander Krappe dubbed “another anthropological 
fancy” when he countered the whole theory by insisting that “the purely literary 
technique of shifting the centre of gravity to the end. . . will fully account for the 
prominence of the youngest son.” ** The idea that the unpromising hero represented 
a survival of another kind can be noted in Freud’s Moses and Monotheism.** He de- 
scribed rivalry between sons in a primitive horde and argued that this condition 
brought about a naturally favored position for the youngest son which is echoed in 
myths and fairy tales. In Norway, Knut Liest¢gl seems to have had some idea of the 
likenesses between junior-right customs and Askeladden when he wrote that the 
stories of the ash-sitter sometimes expressed the ancient idea of “fire-right.” However, 
the only Norwegian who has since made the comparison is Erik Solem, who de- 
scribed junior-right customs among the Lapps and suggested a connection to the 
emphasis on Askeladden and his hearth abode in folktales.** August Schmidt also no- 
ticed the parallel in his study of the custom on Bornholm and felt that the folktale 
hero constituted evidence for a widespread practice of junior-right. 

The parallels suggest that unpromising heroes may be in kin with recipients un- 
der junior-right. This old and disregarded idea seems to be worthy of a revival in 
interest. Especially noteworthy in the evidence is the fact that so many features of 
junior-right come together in single tales of the unpromising hero. Elements of 
junior-right seem to fit together naturally in folktales about such heroes as Askelad- 
den. But there is no need in the plots for such details; the adventures would have 
progressed equally well with the sons equipping themselves from another source 
than inheritance or robbing the youngster of the family. The parallels do not, of 
course, sugeest that junior-right once existed in Norway. In fact, the appearance of 
such folktale parallels in an area with so few recorded vestiges of junior-right indi- 
cates how deeply buried the kinship, if any, must be. 

I believe that further examinations of the specific characteristics of unpromising 
heroes in the oral traditions of other countries will reveal more parallels to the 
junior-right recipients, supporting the inference that a connection exists between 
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them. Two tale types, 328 and 545B, deserve particularly careful investigation since 
they seem most frequently to involve inheritance. The hero himself, the way he is 
described, and the details that surround him should be closely studied along with 
all examples of junior-right. As one of Norway’s leading folklorists, Reidar Th. 
Christiansen, has said, “It is a common experience that it is some small twist in the 
handling of a situation .. . some remnants of a motif not clearly understood, that are 
most likely to give useful indications of the mutual relations between two variants.” *° 

Man exhibits in such tales certain natural feelings of sympathy for the underdog.*® 
Gradually, in the course of civilization, this natural sympathy may have helped to 
create the rules surrounding junior-right in customary law and the stories of success 
for an unpromising figure in tales. At the same time, these feelings constituted a 
favorable atmosphere for interaction of the customs and tales upon each other. The 
same tendency to favor a loser still operates among the modern folk who have retold 
these tales and who have made the heroes the subjects of romantic and nationalistic 
speculation. 
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FOLK NARRATIVE MOTIFS, BELIEFS, 
AND PROVERBS IN CERVANTES’ 
EXEMPLARY NOVELS 


3y TERRENCE L. HANsEN 


HE immortality of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra seems, in a sense, to lie in his 

inimitable facility to fuse life and literature. When his own life was drawing 

near its end, and, accordiig to his account in the Persiles dedication, he had 
his “foot already placed in the stirrup,” he could no doubt rightfully recall, by virtue 
of an abundant lifetime of experiences, his first-hand familiarity with many of the 
facets of the traditions of his time. First as a student, and then successively as a 
soldier, captive, commissary, tax collector, and prisoner, he had had the opportunity 
to acquire an intimate knowledge of the fascinating folk heritage of his people. 

Capitalizing on his own personal experiences, Cervantes has preserved in his 
Exemplary Novels a rather remarkable portrait of many cities and individuals as 
well as an insight into the culture and civilization of his country. Many of his char- 
acter creations have been made more realistic, and numerous situations will longer be 
remembered because of his effectiveness in weaving traditional elements into the 
narrative. These same elements, in turn, serve to enrich and enliven his literary 
endeavor. Indeed, it not only seems that he was mindful of the folk tradition of his 
people, but he seems to have been acquainted with many of the motifs which had 
been prominent in the literature of ages past and which had been utilized by the 
compilers of the Spanish moralistic tales. 

It seems important, therefore, that an attempt be made to bring into focus Cer- 
vantes’ familiarity with the traditional elements of folk narrative, beliefs, and prov- 
erbs as is evidenced by their use in his Exemplary Novels. 

Perhaps the best known of the collection of twelve novels is The Little Gypsy 
Its heroine, who is considered a pretty young gypsy girl, named Preciosa, is, in 
reality, of noble birth. A young man, also of noble rank, falls in love with her, and to 
prove the depth of his infatuation joins the wandering gypsies. The denouement is 
largely dependent upon two motifs, “Abduction” (R 10) and “Recognition by 
bodily marks” (H 50). An old gypsy confesses to having abducted Preciosa as a small 
child and establishes the veracity of her statements by bringing forth a piece of paper 
on which is written the girl’s real name, her parents’ name, the date of the abduction, 
and the jewels she wore as a child. Recognition is brought about by a small mark 
resembling a white mole under the girl’s left breast, by a piece of flesh which joins the 
last two toes on the right foot, as well as recognition by “force of nature,” described 
as the feeling in the parents’ hearts upon seeing their daughter again. 

In The Force of Blood a young cavalier who had earned a reputation as a liber- 
tine abducts a beautiful young girl in order to gratify his evil desires. Although she 
was in a swoon when he carried her away, he nevertheless covered her eyes with a 
handkerchief so she would not see the streets through which she was carried or the 
apartment into which she was taken. After being abandoned in the all but dark 
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apartment the girl formulates a clever plan. She is able to distinguish the colors of 
some damask hangings, to count the chairs and cabinets and to permanently fix in 
her mind’s eye the arrangement of the room. She sees a small silver crucifix and 
carefully conceals it in the folds of her clothing. When she is allowed to leave the 
room, she counts the number of steps to the street. 

Seven years later a lucky accident (N 400) occurs. Her child is knocked down by 
a horse and, gravely wounded in the head, is carried by an elderly, gray haired man 
into the same room in which the child’s mother had been dishonored. When the 
latter arrives, she immediately recognizes the room and, as a test of truth (H 200), 
counts the steps between it and the street, and produces the crucifix to confirm her 
abduction and dishonor. 

In The Spanish English Lady; an English gentleman and captain of a squadron 
of ships abducts (R 10) and takes to England a seven year old girl. Later the girl is 
placed in the custody of the queen but is eventually reunited with her parents. Her 
mother seems to recognize her, but wanting positive identification, she looks behind 
her daughter’s right ear and discovers a black mole (H 50), thus dispelling all doubt. 
In the meantime, news reaches the daughter that the man to whom she was betrothed 
and who was to return in two years to marry her had been killed in France. She 
then vows to become a nun but waits until the last day of the stipulated period to 
enter the monastery. Just as she places one foot inside the doorway of the monastery, 
her husband-to-be returns (“Unexpected meeting of husband and wife,” N 741) and, 
of course, they are happily married. 

The motif, “Identification by matching parts of divided token” (H 100), is im- 
portant in the denouement of The Illustrious Kitchen Maid’ A young mother en- 
trusts her daughter, born out of wedlock, to an innkeeper to whom she also gives two 
tokens of recognition. The first is a gold chain from which she has removed six links. 
The second is part of a sheet of white parchment cut in curves and waves to resemble 
hands with fingers clasped together, and something written on the fingers which, 
when the fingers are locked together, can be deciphered. When the hands are apart 
the letters are divided and cannot be read. The story reveals how the other parts of 
the tokens finally come into the possession of the man who had dishonored the 
young mother. By fitting together the pieces of white parchment they read: “Esta 
es la sefial verdadera.” 

The motif, “Abduction” (R 10), also occurs in The Liberal Lover} in which 
pirates abduct a maiden and three men. 

It has been said that The Colloguy of the Dogs® ranks among the greatest crea- 
tions from the pen of Cervantes.’ Presenting a series of lifelike pictures of Spanish 
customs and manners, it unfolds within the framework of the motif, “Animals with 
human traits” (B 200-299). Its principal characters are two dogs, Berganza and 
Cipién, endowed overnight with the divine gift of speech (B 211). In the story, other 
motifs regarding animals are introduced. For example, the master brags that his dog 
can dance (B 293) the saraband and the chacona better than the one who invented 
them, and that he can sing (B 211) do-re-mi-fa like a sacristan. Under the motif, 
“Faithful animals” (B 301), a dog, in order to free his conscience, rejects the bribe 
offered him by a Negress to keep him from barking. On two different occasions he 
attacks her, each time inflicting painful scratches, and each time without barking. 
Other references mention dogs serving man (B 570) as well as bringing him wealth 


(B 580). 
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Cervantes frequently utilizes the general category of deceptions (K). When con- 
sidering the motif, “Means of entering house” (K 310), he notes in The Jealous 
Estremaduran* the possibility of making a wax impression of a key (K 317) as a 
means of securing a duplicate, although it develops that it is not necessary to resort 
to this device. In The Colloquy of the Dogs, attention is also called to counterfeiting 
the key (K 317), and the watchdog is bribed (K 318). In The Jealous Estremaduran 
it is extremely important to the plot that entrance be gained into the house in which 
the jealous husband has locked his young wife. This is accomplished, first of all, by 
charming the guard with music (K 1349.4*) and then by digging a hole under the 
door so that tools can be passed into the house to remove the lock (K 1349.5*). 

Two seductions (K 1380) occur. The first occurs in The Force of Blood while the 
victim is in a swoon. The second occurs in The Illustrious Kitchen Maid and is by 
force, but the victim, recalling the motif “Choice between evils” (J 210) does not call 
her servants to her aid so as not to tarnish her reputation. 

In The Jealous Estremaduran the husband wakes up in spite of an ointment given 
him to induce sleep and discovers his wife in a rendezvous with a brazen young 
man (K 1550). He never fully recovers from the shock and dies shortly thereafter. 

Cervantes makes frequent use of the motif “Deception by disguise” (K 1800). In 
The Illustrious Kitchen Maid he notes a disguise as a pilgrim (K 1818.2). In The 
Jealous Estremadruran a young man disguises as a cripple (K 1818). In The Little 
Gypsy, two men fleeing from justice disguise as a friar and as a friar’s servant (K 
1826). In The Two Damsels,® a woman disguises in man’s clothing (K 1837). In The 
Liberal Lover the Turks disguise as Christians to better conceal the abduction of a 
Christian captive (K 1839). In The Licentiate of Glass,’ a damsel does not recognize 
her betrothed because his beard has been dyed (K 1821). 

In The Deceitful Marriage’ reference is made to the motif, “Treacherous wife” 
(K 2213). After the marriage the wife runs away with all the few worldly goods her 
husband possesses. 

As a task assigned a suitor (H 335), a man in The Spanish English Lady has to 
serve the Queen as captain of a ship to show the worth of his intellect and person 
to gain his bride held by the Queen. 

Under the motif “Contagiousness of bad company” (J 451), a young man in The 
Force of Blood is \ed to become a libertine because of wealth, a perverted inclination 
and loose companions. 

The motif “Consolation in misfortune” (J 890) is presented in The Deceitful 
Marriage. An ensign considers his unfortunate illness a blessing because, as a con- 
valescent in a hospital, he has the good fortune to be witness to the miraculous gift 
of speech granted to dogs. 

Cervantes senses the humorous import of the motif “Clever verbal retorts (J 1250), 
and among others records the following. In The Deceitful Marriage a man who 
meets a soldier again after a rather long interval says, “Is it possible that your wor- 
ship is on this earth?” and the soldier replies, “Your seeing me on it is an answer.” 
In The Licentiate of Glass, an individual says he is a man of lofty and profound 
letters. Another replies, “I already know that you are a Tantalus with regard to 
them, for they are so lofty that they pass over your head and so profound that you 
cannot fathom them.” In The Colloguy of the Dogs, one dog is told to be silent and 
continue with his story. His answer is: “How am I to continue if I am to remain 
silent?” 
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Regarding absurd plans (J 2060), Cervantes tells of a soldier in The Deceitful 
Marriage who plans to marry, to add the money of his wife’s property to his own, to 
retire, to live in a village where he had land and have an easy and cheerful life, if 
he can sell his crops at the proper season. In The Colloquy of the Dogs, a planner tells 
of his plan to liquidate all His Majesty’s debts. It consists in asking that all persons 
between the ages of fourteen and sixty fast on bread and water once a month, on 
whatever day selected for that purpose, with the provision that all the money that 
would have been spent for food that day be paid to His Majesty, under oath and 
without defrauding him of a single penny. In that way, in twenty years time, the 
King will be free of all debts and obligations (J 2060). 

The motif “Short sighted law making” (J 2160) is presented in The Colloquy of 
the Dogs with the anecdote of the Tyrian who passed a law that no one should enter 
the city council in arms under penalty of losing his life. He forgot this law, and next 
day entered the conclave wearing his sword. Reminded of it, and recalling the penalty 
imposed by himself, he immediately drew his sword and pierced his bosom. He was 
the first to propose and break the law, and pay the penalty. 

In The Spanish English Lady, two motifs of military strategy (K 2350) are 
mentioned. The captain of an English ship purposely lets the Turkish galleys draw 
closer and closer, then he opens fire on them. Later the English ships fly Spanish 
colors to deceive whoever comes to reconnoitre them and prevent their being taken 
for pirate ships. 

Both in The Jealous Estremaduran and in The Colloquy of the Dogs, Cervantes 
speaks of tales that are told at the fireside on long winter nights and suggests the 
source of some of the popular elements that spice the pages of his narrative. Truly 
reflecting this popular source is his utilization in The Colloguy of the Dogs of the 
motifs, “Witches” (G 200), “Source of witches’ magic” (G 224), and “Evil deeds of 
witches” (G 260). Berganza, one of the dogs gifted with speech, tells of his encounter 
with a witch, who, thinking him to be the son of another witch for whom she had 
been searching, invites him to her home. There she tells him about the most famous 
witch in the world, Camacha of Montilla, whose evil deeds (G 260) include causing 
the clouds to congeal, or covering the face of the sun with them and then, at her 
caprice, calming the most troubled sky. She would bring men back in an instant 
from far-off lands, and had a marvelous cure for maidens who had lost their virginity. 
She undid marriages, and married those whom she pleased. She had fresh roses in 
her garden in December and sowed wheat in January. Beside growing watercress in 
a bowl, she could cause the living or the dead to appear in a mirror or upon the 
fingernail of a newborn child. She transformed men into animals and for six years 
made use of a sacristan in the form of an ass. 

She tells Berganza that his mother, also a famous witch, was attended at the time 
of her delivery by Camacha, who transformed her twin sons into puppy dogs. They 
were to remain dogs until the fulfillment of a riddle uttered by Camacha when she 
died. 

Berganza’s witch friend reveals the source of her magic (G 224) when she tells 
of her master, the devil. He mingles a thousand lies with one truth. He knows 
nothing for a certainty so can only guess at it. Although he plays innumerable 
pranks on the witches, they are under his spell and are unable to leave him. She says 
the ointment witches use is composed of the juice of very cold herbs and not of the 
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blood of infants they have strangled, as it is commonly believed. The ointments are 
so cold that they deprive the witches of all sensation when they rub themselves with 
them, and as a result they remain stretched out naked upon the floor. Other times, 
after rubbing on the ointment, they are transformed into roosters, owls, or ravens, 
and in such shapes go to the spot where their master is waiting for them. God per- 
mits their cruel acts as a punishment for transgressions, and without His permission 
the devil is unable to harm an ant. 

Among the miscellaneous motifs of the witch is the one designated “Advice of 
witch” (G 292) which is: “To be as good as you can, but if you have to be bad, do 
your best not to appear so.” 

Further acquaintance with the element of magic is suggested by Cervantes in 
The Jealous Estremaduran. He mentions a magic salve (D 1244) of such strength 


that when the wrists and temples are anointed with it, a profound two day sleep falls 


on the victims; it is impossible to awaken the victims except by washing the anointed 
parts in vinegar. 

In his travels throughout the countryside as an agent of the King, Cervantes quite 
naturally had the opportunity to become acquainted with many of the beliefs 
of the people. In The Little Gypsy he records some of those prevalent among the 
gypsies. Concerning the birth of a child, it was a common belief that the birth of a 
male child foretold good news, while that of a female was a sign of bad news. On 
one occasion Preciosa, the little gypsy girl, recalls the popular belief of the unde- 
sirability of marrying or beginning a journey on either Tuesday or the thirteenth day 
of the month. When Andrés joins the gypsies he orders his mount to be killed and 
buried because he is afraid of being discovered. That night, after the mule was 
killed, the gypsies buried it with all of its riding gear, just as the Indians do when 
they bury all the possessions with the corpse. On another occasion the old gypsy 
lady reminds the gypsies that she cannot return to Seville because of a trick she 
played on a cap maker. Being somewhat superstitious, the latter has been led to 
believe that if he placed himself stark naked in a jar of water up to his neck and 
placed a garland of cypress on his head, at the stroke of midnight he could jump out 
of the jar and dig up a great treasure which was hidden in a certain part of the house. 

As a cure for a youth bitten by a dog (F 950), the old gypsy takes some hairs of 
the dog, fries them in oil, and first washing the wound with wine, places the hairs 
and the oil upon the wound and over it in a little green rosemary, binds it closely 
and then makes the sign of the cross. 

In Rinconete and Cortadillo™ it is related that the thieves do not steal on Friday 
or speak to any woman named Mary on Saturday. 

In The Colloquy of the Dogs Berganza recalls his first encounter with the shep 
herds and says: “One of them ran his hand along my back, opened my mouth ai J 
spat on it, looked at my teeth to see how old I was, and then told his companions 
that I had every mark of good breeding.” This is no doubt an allusion to the ancient 
custom of spitting in the presence of danger to avert an evil spell. 

In the same story an actor and a poet are discussing the possible production of a 
play. The latter takes from his pocket some bread crumbs and about twenty raisins, 
and, blowing off the crumbs, eats the raisins, stems and all, since raisin stems were 
supposed to be good for the memory. Again, in The Deceitful Marriage, the ensign 
attributes his keen judgment as well as his delicate, subtle and unoccupied memory 
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to the many raisins and almonds that he has eaten. In this same story there is also a 
reference to the motif “Devil’s power avoided by making the sign of the cross” 
(G303.16.3). 

In the Exemplary Novels Cervantes does not need a Sancho to amaze and amuse 
the reader with a seemingly inexhaustible supply of proverbial pronouncements (The 
Licentiate of Glass is, of course, a storehouse of “learned” wisdom). Nevertheless, he 
does add an occasional proverb to serve as a spice and a stimulant. For example, in 
Rinconete and Cortadillo Monipodio insists upon the return of a purse stolen that 
day because the constable who is asking for it is a friend and does the thieves count- 
less good turns every year. When at length Rinconete produces the purse, the chief 
of the thieves remarks, “We must comply with the old proverb which says: “To one 
who has given you a whole chicken you can spare a drumstick.’ This worthy officer 
does more for us in a day than we can do for him in a hundred days.” The realism of 
the situation is reinforced by the addition of the proverb. 

It may be noted that proverbs are found in at least seven of the twelve tales. 

In conclusion it seems pertinent to summarize by means of the following facts. 
The Colloquy of the Dogs contains some fifteen popular motifs, twelve proverbs, and 
two beliefs. In The Little Gypsy the whole story hinges on two prominent motifs, 
while one other also occurs; in addition, five beliefs and four proverbs are found in 
the narrative. The Illustrious Kitchen Maid utilizes three popular motifs as well as 
three proverbs. Rinconete and Cortadillo includes two motifs and two beliefs. In 
The Deceitful Marriage there occur five motifs, two beliefs and one proverb. The 
Spanish English Lady contains five motifs and one proverb. The Force of Blood 
mentions four motifs and one proverb. The Jealous Estremaduran contains three 
motifs, The Liberal Lover two, while the Two Damsels, and The Licentiate of Glass 
each contain one. Lady Cornelia completes the stories with one proverb. 

In all, forty-five popular motifs, twenty-three proverbs and eleven beliefs are 
utilized in these tales. It is evident that Cervantes was fully familiar with the folklore 
heritage of Spain and that he used it to great advantage in the Exemplary Novels, 


not only to enhance the narrative but to endow it with universality and enduring 
interest. 
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GAELIC PROVERBS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


By Cuartes W. DuNN 


N the course of collecting folklore among the Scottish Gaelic speaking districts 
of Nova Scotia in 1941 and 1942-43, at a time when approximately 10,000 people 
in Cape Breton Island listed Gaelic in the Canadian Census as their mother 
tongue, I incidentally recorded any proverbs which I heard. I have already published 
a general account of the Gaelic folk culture of Nova Scotia in my Highland Settler,’ 
but I am presenting my collection of fifty-nine proverbs here, though it was not 


gathered systematically, in order to indicate the wealth of material current in this 
area. They are here presented in alphabetical order along with my own explanatory 
translations, and in the preliminary discussion they are referred to by the opening 
words of the Gaelic original. 

Even when talking in English, the older informants usually quoted proverbs in 
the original Gaelic, with the justifiable conviction that they would lose much of 
their assonance, rhythm, and balance if paraphrased in English. I have recorded them 
in the form in which I heard them, leaving substandard grammatical forms un- 
altered. 

Twenty-three of these proverbs appear in Alexander Nicolson’s Collection of 
Gaelic Proverbs? Ten others have more remote counterparts in Nicolson, which are 
indicated by “cf. Nicolson.” The remaining twenty-six do not appear in Nicolson, 
although all, except perhaps Bho’n a tha sibh ... , are presumably traditional sayings 
brought by settlers early in the nineteenth century to Nova Scotia. 

For a variety of reasons, proverbs occupy an important place in Gaelic culture 
both in Scotland and in Nova Scotia. The Gaelic tradition prizes elegance and expres- 
siveness in speech, and proverbs are thus often used as decorations for anecdotes and 
reminiscences, both of which play a large part in daily conversation. 

Conversation is much occupied with commentary on human behavior. The 
Gaelic vocabulary is notably well supplied with words descriptive of personal traits; 
it is probably in this semantic field that the largest number of words occur which 
have no precise equivalent in English, as for instance the word seamlach (“a cow 
giving milk to another cow’s calf,” hence “a person easily imposed upon”), or the 
word dis (“susceptible to cold,” and hence “perpetually shivery and miserable”). 
Correspondingly, some of the proverbs serve primarily to caricature idiosyncracies, 
as Cailleach . . . ‘The poor old crone warming herself for seven years, and not one 
breath of wind to chill her.’ 

A quiet kind of humor, frequently touched with satiric overtones, tends to appear 
in most conversations, and the humor seems to arise more often from a nuance in 
the speaker’s words than from the situation which he describes. Thus, Cape Bretoners 
find the following anecdote quite amusing when reported in Gaelic, though it ap- 
pears virtually humorless when translated into English: “One day Donald was 
traveling and met John. John said to him, ‘Donald, I hear you’re going to get 
married,’ ‘Well now,’ replied Donald, ‘I don’t know. Did you feel word of it?’”* 
The force of the anecdote lies in the fact that Donald is a Gaelic speaker from a very 
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remote area known as Egypt (near South-West Margaree, Cape Breton Island) and 
uses a peculiar dialect word meaning primarily “feel” instead of the usual word for 
“hear.” Some Gaelic proverbs, likewise, seem intended primarily to satisfy the lis- 
tener’s sense of verbal play. The proverb La Samhna ..., for instance, certainly has 
no sententious or gnomic value: “On All-hallows the calves are called yearlings; on 
St. John’s Day they’re called heifers once more.” My informant (a Protestant) did 
not even know what St. John’s Day was. But the proverb is still remembered in her 
district because, presumably, of the quaint echo between the word for All-hallows 
(La Samhna) and the word for calves (gamhna), and the word for St. John’s Day 
(La Leathan) and the word for heifers (aighean). 

It is not suggested, of course, that either their observation of character or their 
instinct for verbal play will serve to differentiate Gaelic proverbs decisively from 
other ethnic repertoires. More unusual, perhaps, are the somewhat elaborate seasonal 
proverbs which arose in the Highlands and Western Islands, where starvation was 
constantly feared in the wintertime. These have survived because similar painful 
memories still attach to the early days of the Gaelic settlements in Cape Breton. 
An la ..., Mios Faoiltheach ..., Nead mar Bhrioghaid ..., and Thuirt an 
Gearran . . . do not pretend to be sententious in the usual manner of the proverb. 
Instead, they convey a grim lesson in acceptance of the inevitable, and they are still 
quoted in Cape Breton, though the seasons differ from those in Scotland, and the 
seasonal terms do not correspond to the modern calendar. 

In form, also, the Gaelic proverbs show some distinctive peculiarities, for at times 
they reflect the patterning of Celtic prosody. Alliteration abounds, as in Daoine 
dubha, where the hair colors alliterate with the personal attributes. Assonance or 
rhyme often knit the key words in the separate parts of a proverb together, as in 
Fad ’s a bhios . . . where choill(e) rhymes with foill; or in Gille ... where fas , row- 
ing’ assonates with dra ‘quern.’ Often what seems like mere assonance by English 
standards would be reckoned as full rhyme in the older Gaelic system of rhyme 
within permissible groups, which may, for convenience, be called “generic rhyme” 
(c:t:p, ch:th:ph/f, g:d:b, gh:dh:bh:mh:I:n:r, m:ll:ng:nn:rr, s). Thus, in Dian-fhas 
fuilt us crion-fhas cuirp, not only does dian-fhas rhyme with crion-fhas, but also fuilt 
forms generic rhyme with cuirp (l:r, t:p). Or in Far am bi... the key word dall 
‘blind’ rhymes with cam ‘one-eyed.’ 

The Gaelic proverb is, in short, esteemed for the wit, pungency, and polish which 
it may add to conversation rather than for any admonitory value. Its inherent mean- 
ing is consequently subject to free adaptation. One of the two mutually contradictory 
proverbs Ceann beag ...and Ceann mor . . . undoubtedly arose because it was 
adapted from the other to suit some particular target; and the informant who used 
Cha ghabhadh . . . in conversation remarked to me that the proverb was usually 
applied to a woman rather than to a man. 

I have not attempted to document the relationship of these proverbs to other 
ethnic repertoires. Some are certainly widespread in Celtic. P4draig O Broin has 
pointed out a polite Breton parallel to Na tri rudan. .. 6 Others are shared by Low- 
land Scots, as B. J. Whiting has indicated in his study on the source of proverbs in 
North Carolina, where both Highland and Lowland Scots settled.® Many others, of 
course, would inevitably be discovered within the great international repertoire of 
proverbs to which all mankind is heir. 
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. A’ cheud chluich saor aig na sgoilearan ‘The scholars get the first game free.’ 

A’ chuil ’tha fuasgailte théid na coin innte “The dogs will go into the corner that’s 
empty.’ (Nicolson, p. 3.) 

. A’ chiis a shineas ’s 1 sheargas ‘The cause that lingers is the one that withers.’ 

. A’ mhuc as samhaiche ’s i as motha a dh’ itheas ‘It’s the quietest sow that eats the 
most.’ 

. An la ’mharbhar am mart agus an la ’thetrigeas i “The day the winter’s cow is 
slaughtered and the day she is consumed.’ (Two feast days. Cf. Nicolson, p. 33.) 

. Bainn’ & cich circe ann an adharc muice us ite cait ’ga shuathadh ‘Milk from a hen’s 
teat in the horn of a pig and a cat’s feather to sup it with.’ (Parody of the universal 
folk remedy.) 

. Bho’n a tha sibh a’ dol sios rathad an t-sratha, feach am faigh sibh a mach cuin a 
bhios Di-domhnaich ann ‘Since you're going down the valley road, try to find out 
when Sunday will be.’ (The saying of the isolated backwoodsman.) 

. Cailleach bhochd ’ga garadh seachd bliadhna’s ni aon oiteag a fuarachadh ‘The poor 
old crone warming herself for seven years, and not one breath of wind to chill her.’ 
. Ceann beag air duine glic, ceann mor air bumalair, us ceann circ’ air amadan ‘A little 
head on a clever man, a big head on a bungler, and a hen’s head on a fool.’ (Cf. 
Nicolson, p. 78. 

. Ceann mor air duine glic, ceann circ’ air amadan ‘A big head on a clever man, a hen’s 
head on a fool.’ (Nicolson, p. 78.) 

Cha b’ é’mhuileann nach beileadh ach an t-uisge nach ruitheadh “It wasn’t the mill 
that wouldn’t grind but the water that wouldn’t run.’ (Nicolson, p. 81.) 

Cha dean am bodach breug ’s a mhac a staigh ‘The old man won’t tell a lie when his 
son’s at home.’ (Nicolson, p. 92.) 

Cha ghabhadh é na coisichean, chan fhaigheadh é na marcatchean ‘He wouldn’t take 
those on foot, and he wouldn’t get those who ride.’ (Transferred from a common 
description of the proud spinster. Cf. Nicolson, p. ror.) 


Cha mhisde cil ghlan a rannsachadh ‘A clean corner is none the worse of being 


searched.’ (Nicolson, p. 104.) 

Cha robh fear na mna ruaidhe riamh ’na bhantrach ‘The redheaded woman’s husband 
was never a widower.’ 
. Chaidh an sean-fhacal a sharachadh, ach cha deach i riamh a bhreugachadh ‘The 
proverb has been strained, but it has never been belied.’ (Cf. Nicolson, p. 36.) 
. Chan eil air an duine shona ach a bhreith, ach tha air duine.dona a bhreith us arach 
‘The prosperous man is only indebted to his birth, but an unfortunate man in indebted 
to his birth and his upbringing.’ (Cf. Nicolson, p. 111.) 

Co as fhearr—sgur no sgaineadh? ’S fhearr a’ sgaineadh na biadh math a fhagail 
‘Which is better—to stop or to burst? It’s better to burst than to leave good food.’ 

. Daoine dubha, dualach; daoine ruadha, rag; daoine donna, dana; daoine bana, bog 
‘Black haired people, traditional; red haired people, stubborn; brown haired people, 
bold; fair haired people, soft. (Dualach may also mean “curly haired.” Cf. Nicolson, 
p. 182.) 
. Dian-fhas fuilt us crion-fhas cuirp ‘Fast the growth of hair and withering growth of 
body.’ (Signs of old age. Nicolson, p. 167.) 

Di-luain gu fas, Di-mairt gu gearradh ‘Monday for growing (i.e., planting), Tues- 
day for cutting (i.e., reaping).’ 
. Fad ’s a bhios slat ’s a’ choille, bi foill ’s Chaimbeul ‘As long as there’s a twig in 
the forest, there'll be treachery in the Campbell.’ 
. Far am bi am pobull dall, ni gille cam ministear “Where the congregation’s blind, a 
one eyed lad will make a minister.’ 
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. Fonn air gille na ladaig, “’S 2 a h-uile rud ur as fhearr” ‘The pip-squeak’s (‘little finger 
boy’s’) tune, “Everything new is best.” 

. Gheibh foighidinn furtachd, agus gheibh burraidh bean ‘Patience will find comfort, 
and a boor will find a wife.’ (Nicolson, p. 203.) 

. Gille beag us é’fas, dh’ itheadh @ mar bhleitheadh bra ‘A little boy while he’s grow- 
ing will eat the way a quern [hand-mill] grinds.’ (Nicolson, p. 204.) 

~ Imrich Shathuirn dol mu thuath, / Imrich Luain dol mu dheas. / Ged nach biodh 
agam ach an t-uan, /’S ann Di-luain dh’ thalbhainn leis ‘A Saturday’s moving going 
north, / a Monday’s moving going south. / Though I only had a lamb, / it’s on 
Monday I’d go with it.’ (The appropriate days for travel and for selling. Nicolson, 
p. 210.) 

. Itean bréagha air edin a thig fad as ‘Beautiful feathers on birds that come from afar.’ 
. La Samhna theirear gamhna ris na laoigh; La Leathan theirear aighean riutha rithisd 
‘On All-hallows the calves are called yearlings; on St. John’s Day they’re called heifers 
once more.’ 

. Laogh firionn fior-aighe, na cuir air do dhragh; oir bi laogh a’ stor-fhas us fear an 
taighe ’sior-chnamh ‘The male calf of the very first heifer, don’t take trouble about it, 
for the calf will keep growing and the man of the house will keep withering.’ 

. Leum gun chur leis, maragan gun gheir, agus luadhadh gun dran ‘A quarrel without 
planting, sausages without suet, and a cloth-fulling gathering (waulking or milling 
frolic) without song.’ (Three useless things.) 

. MacLeodid na h-Earradh’s a thon air faileadh; MacAsgaill an garbhan na seann mine- 
choirc’ ‘MacLeod of Harris and his bottom scabby; MacAskill the dregs of the old oat- 
meal.’ (Cf. the comic name “Meic Garbain Chain Chorcca” in the Middle Irish 
Aislinge meic Conglinne.®) 

. Mar as teinne thu gad’ uaill,’s ann as dubhaiche ga bristeadh “The firmer you are in 
your pride, the more grievous when it is broken.’ 

. Miann b6, gaoth; miann caorach, teas; miann gobhar, gaoth’s a bhi an aodann creag 
‘The delight of cows, wind; the delight of sheep, warmth; the delight of goats, wind, 
and to be on the face of crags.’ (Cf Nicolson, p. 315.) 

. Mios Faoiltheach, laogh-mhios Ghearran, tri la Feadag, tri la Gobag, seachduinn 
Sguabag; suas an t-Earrach ‘A month of Spring-coming, the calf month of later 
Spring, three days of late February, three days of March time, a week of April wind; 
the Spring is over’ (Because of local variations and the change from Old Style calen 
dar, the seasonal terms cannot be translated precisely. Nicolson, p. 316.) 

. Mor-chridheach, mor-chrodhanach, mor-chuinneineach, fada fodha, goirid os a chionn 
‘Large hearted (i.e., chested), large hooved, large nostriled, long underneath, short 
above.’ (The criteria of a good horse.”) 

. Na tri rudan as fhuaire ’s an domhain: innean gobha, srin coin, ton boirionnaich 
‘The three coldest things in the world: a blacksmith’s anvil, a dog’s nose, a woman’s 
bottom.’ (Cf. Nicolson, p. 372.) 

. Nead mar Bhrioghaid us ubh mar Inid us eun mar Chaisg, us mur bi sin aig an 
t-seann fhitheach, bi am bas ‘A nest by St. Brigit’s Day and an egg by Shrove-tide 
and a bird by Easter, and unless the old crow has that, there'll be death.’ (Nicolson, 
p- 332.) 

. ’Nuair a dh’ éireas lain dubh, luighidh am ministeir ‘When Black John arises, the 
minister lies down.’ (Nicolson, p. 40; but Black John was taken by my informant to 
mean trouble, not, as Nicolson suggests, “the minister’s man.”’) 

. Phos mi luid air son a cuid; dh’ fhalbh a cuid ach cha d’ fhalbh an luid ‘I married a 
slut for the sake of her portion; her portion departed, but the slut did not.’ 

. Prdstanach gun ghras ’s Papanach todhail aoradh—'s ann dha ’n aon dite ’théid iad 
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‘The Protestant without grace and the Papist adoring idols—it’s to the same place 

they will go.’ 

. Rud nach fhiach ‘iarraidh chan fhiach a ghabhail ‘A thing not worth seeking is not 
worth taking.’ (Cf. Nicolson, p. 219.) 

. ‘S dona an comunn far am bi dithis diombach ‘Poor is the company where two are at 

odds.’ 

. 'S fhedirrde cuideachd cais-bhiirt ‘A company is the better of a target for ridicule.’ 

(Nicolson, p. 238.) 

. ’S fhearr a bhi dhith a’ chinn na bhi dhith an fhasain ‘It’s better to lack one’s head 

than to lack fashion.’ (Nicolson, p. 238.) 

. 'S fhearr caraid ’s a’ chiurt na cran’s an sporan ‘Better a friend in the court than a 

crown in the purse.’ (Nicolson, p. 244.) 

. ’S fhearr fuineadh tana na 'bhi falamh uile ‘Better a scanty baking than to be lacking 
altogether.’ (Nicolson, p. 247.) 

. 'S fhearr iomall a’ phailteis na teis-meadhon na gainne ‘The edge of plenty is better 
than the very middle of want.’ (Nicolson, p. 247.) 

. 'S math am modh a bhi samhach ‘It’s good manners to be silent.’ (Nicolson 271.) 

. ’S moch a dh’ éireas am fear nach luigh ‘Early rises the man who doesn’: lie down.’ 

(Nicolson, p. 280.) 

. Saoilidh duine gun mhodh gur 2’mhodh am mi-mhodh ‘The unmannerly man thinks 

rudeness is mannerly.’ 

. Strangaireach air toiseach ‘The stranger first.’ 

. Sud am buille aig a stadadh m’ athair ‘That’s the stroke at which my father would 

stop.’ (The saying of the daughter of the cabair sar—the master cooper. Nicolson, p. 

347-) 

. Suidhe an déidh éiridh, rud as miosa dhe’ n chéilidh ‘Sitting down again after stand- 

ing up, the worst thing about a visit.’ (Nicolson, p. 350.) 

. Thig crioch air an t-saoghal, ach mairidh cedl agus gaol ‘An end will come to the 

world, but music and love will endure.’ 

. Thuirt an 'Gearran ris an Fhaoiltheach, 

“C’ an dh’ fhag thu’n gamhainn bochd?” 

“Dh’ fhag mi 2’s a shuil air an t-sop.” 

“Ma dh’ thag thusa a shuil air an t-sop, 

Cuiridh mise a sheich air an sparr.” 

Labhair an sin am mios Mart, 

“Ma gheibh mi aon seideag an annail am barr a chluas, 

Cuiridh mi ’earball air a ghuaillean. 

Suas an t-Earrach.” 

‘Said Gearran [early Spring] to Faoiltheach [later Spring], “Where did you leave 

the poor yearling calf?” “I left him with his eye on the straw.” “If you left his eye 

on the straw, I’ll put his skin on the beam.” Then the month of March says, “If I get 

one puff of my breath over his ears, I’ll put his tail to his shoulders. Then the Spring 

will be over.”’ (Cf. Nicolson, p. 411; Dunn, Highland Settler, p. 44.) 

. Toiseachadh Diduain, bi 2 luath no bi 2 mall ‘A Monday’s beginning, swift or slow 

it will be.’ (The appropriate day. Nicolson, p. 33.) 

. Tri ceathraimh ’s am fonn,’s math sgonn Oran é ‘Three quatrains and the chorus, that’s 

a good slice of a song.’® 

. Tri codaichean a thig gun iarratdh: gaol, eagal, us eudach “Three things which come 

without seeking: love, fear, and jealousy.’ (Nicolson, p. 372.) 
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1 (Toronto, 1953). An addenda to the present article will appear in Teangadéir (Toronto). 

2 Second ed. (Glasgow, 1882). 

8 Dunn, “Four Anecdotes from Cape Breton,” Teangaddir, IV, 54. 

* Dunn, Teangaddir, IV, 48. 

5 “Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings,” The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folk- 
lore (Durham, N. C., 1952), I, 334. Cf. p. 334, n. 23 with the proverb Rud ... in the text. 

®K. Meyer, ed. (London, 1892), p. 35. 

7 Cf. the Early Irish alliterative runs describing horses in Best and Bergin, eds. Lebor na 
Huidhre (Dublin, 1929), lines 8590ff., 8625ff., 8650ff., 9254ff., 10198ff.; and Best and O’Brien, 
eds., Book of Leinster (Dublin, 1956), II, lines 10357ff., 13905ff. 

8 For explanation, see J. G. MacKinnon in Fear na Céiladh, 1 (Sydney, N. S., 1928-29), 72. 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF FOLK BELIEF: 
SOME NOTES ON CANNIBALISM AND 
ZOMBIS IN HAITI 


By Erika BourcuicNon 


OR many years the literature on Haiti has been replete with references to 

cases of cannibalism,’ the appearance of zombis, and the transformation of 

human beings into animals. While some authors attempted to prove the ex- 
istence of these phenomena, many others have attempted to show all these various 
accounts to be false and baseless slander. Yet at the center of this polemic which has 
continued for some seventy years,” one point of substantial agreement seems to exist: 
it appears quite certain that the great majority of the Haitian population firmly be- 
lieves in the existence of zombis, cannibalism, and the transformation of human 
beings into animals. It is this body of anecdotal material told by Haitians which is 
repeatedly cited by various authors to support the credence of the beliefs in ques- 
tion. In the following, we shall attempt to examine these beliefs from a somewhat 
different point of view. It is apparent that little has been gained, or can be gained, 
from a renewed attempt to prove or disprove the factual validity of these beliefs. 
Instead, we shall attempt to find out just what it is that the Haitian peasant believes 
with reference to these three subjects. We shall treat the accounts of these phenomena 
as folklore, and shall attempt to approach this folklore functionally. As long as these 
beliefs continue to exhibit the vitality that they have in the past, it matters little to 
the Haitian peasant whether or not we outsiders are willing to consider his belief 
to be based on acceptable evidence. These beliefs are held strongly; they influence 
behavior. They are the constant subject matter of conv. ~tion. Dismissing them be- 
cause they seem to be without scientific support does not help us understand the 
cultural reality in which the Haitian peasant lives. In the following discussion, it is 
with precisely this cultural reality that we shall be concerned. 

In attempting a functional analysis, we shall first of all proceed to describe the 
beliefs themselves, and the interrelations among them. We shall then ask whether 
these beliefs are related to others aspects of the Haitian peasant’s world view, culture, 
and interpersonal relations. It is our assumption that, if we can find such interrela- 
tions, it may be possible for us to see some of the functions that these beliefs fulfill, 
and thus the reason for their persisting vitality. 

What, then, do the Haitian peasants believe with reference to cannibalism? 
Haitian peasants use the expression mangé moun ‘to eat people’ in what to the out- 
sider appears to be a variety of different contexts. A great many anecdotes are told, for 
instance, in which evil priests or sorcerers (bokor) are accused of causing death. 
When it is added that this occurs because a bokor promises a victim to his personal 
deity, this appears to be a clear-cut instance of human sacrifice. Yet, in such cases, the 
same informant will explain, if asked, that it is not the bokor but the deity who kills 
(through illness) and thus “eats” the victim. Sometimes the bokor sacrifices a goat, 
which is said to represent the human victim, who succumbs shortly thereafter. Here 
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the sacrifice of the animal appears to act as a signal to the deity. In a given case, 
then, illness and death may be explained as due to a sorcerer’s obligations to his 
deity; a man’s death may be viewed as his being “eaten” by an evil god. Yet when 
it is asserted, in such a case, that people are killed and being “eaten” by evil deities, 
it is clear that no basis exists for the statement that cannibalism and human sacrifice, 
as more commonly understood, actually do exist in Haiti. However, to the peasant 
who accepts such an explanation of illness and death, such occurrences are no less 
frightful and abhorrent than overt cannibalistic actions might be. Indeed, termi- 
nologically they are not distinguished, and must be considered equivalents in psy- 
chological reality, as we shall see in some examples cited below. 

If we ask under what circumstances reference is made to such cases of mangé 
moun, we find that individuals accused of being sorcerers are, as a rule, vodun 
priests who are highly successful in their undertakings, particularly in their curing 
activities. Consequently, they are believed to acquire great wealth quickly. It is said of 
such individuals that they do not operate in the traditional manner with the help of 
family deities. Rather, their work is considered “hot,” i.e., there is suspicion of black 
magic, and they are suspected of having “bought”—rather than inherited—gods, 
who were acquired in a foreign locality beyond the mountains. These deities have 
outlandish names; they must be treated and fed in a particular manner, and they 
promise to make the sorcerer rich in return for the sacrifice of some members of his 
family and cult group. After some years, they eventually claim the sorcerer himself. 
This theory is applied to concrete instances. For example, when a well-known and 
successful vodun priest died during the period of this field study, it was explained by 
various informants that his bought deity had claimed him. 

The case of the so-called human sacrifices on the part of the sorcerers, however, 
is only one instance of the more general and widespread belief in cannibalism, or, 
more precisely, of mangé moun. Not only do evil gods eat people, killing them 
through disease, but werewolves (/oups garous) do so as well. These, as a rule, are 
women, who leave their skins at night, fly to the roofs of other people’s houses, and 
suck away the strength of the children, thus causing illness and eventual death. 
Living werewolves, the spirits of dead werewolves (mauvais airs), and evil deities 
thus cause illness and death. In all these cases the phrase mangé moun is used. It 
might be noted that, theoretically, a possibility of natural disease and natural death is 
recognized. In such cases, death is explained as being something sent by /e Bon Dieu. 
However, in practice, when a man dies, the most commonly heard phrase is “he 
died without having been ill,” i.e., he died through someone’s magical or supernatu- 
ral interference. Thus the dead man’s relatives deny the evidence of natural death— 
the action of God which must be accepted without recourse. On the other hand, if 
death is interpreted as due to the malevolent interference of others, the family can 
and often does try to ferret out the guilty party and attempt revenge. The guilty 
party in such a case is the human agent who, for his own gain, used black magic or 
promised a victim to a bought deity. 

Yet another type of evil being exists who also eats people. These are ordinary 
people in the daytime, but at night they turn into demons. In some accounts, they 
may taken on the shape of animals and are called baka. In another version, these 
demons are organized into a secret society said to be called the société Zobo. Here is 
an example of their activities as told by one of my informants: 
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The Société Zobo drove a man insane here—[so much so] that he could not find a cure. 
It was he himself who went to try and join that society. It was in La Plaine [du Cul de 
Sac] that he tried that. When he arrived, they [the members of the society] gave him food. 
They asked him if he could keep a secret and not talk about it. He ate the food; he 
found the hand of a child [in it]; he found a foot, everything. He ate it, he needed money. 
When he finished, he talked about it. When he talked, the society knew about it. They 
came out from over there in La Plaine; they came to get him here. They beat him. They 
drove him crazy. Now he is being treated by a hungan [vodun priest]. While if he had 
kept the secret, they would not havé driven him crazy. When you see a person at night 
[and] he asks you if you recognize him, you say “no.” If you say “yes,” you might lose 
your life. 


We might notice here the implication that the members of the society drove the 
man insane by magical means and, therefore, cure must be by the gods of the vodun 
cult. Note, too, that no notion of guilt is implied in this account. Need for money 
appears to justify the deed, however horrible. As far as the tradition of the secret 
society itself is concerned, it can clearly be traced to various cultures of West Africa 
and of the Congo, which are ancestral to Haitian culture. In Africa, the members 
of secret societies wear masks, are not to be identified, and often terrorize nonmem- 
bers. Whether or not secret societies actually do exist in Haiti at present has not 
been established. For the purpose of the present discussion, however, the evident 
belief in their existence and in their dangerous nature is quite sufficient to help us 
construct some aspects of the Haitian peasant’s world view. 

Reference to still another type of cannibalism appears in the accounts of human 
flesh sold in the market place. Such meat gives ample warning of its odd nature by 
foaming in the cook pot and falling to the floor when an attempt is made to eat it. 
As Elsie Clews Parsons pointed out many years ago,* these reports refer to human 
beings who have been transformed into animals by sorcerers and sold for slaughter. 

While the notion of human beings transformed into animals and sold for meat 
is the typical one, the following, somewhat xenophobic version offered by another 
of my informants, provides an interesting exception: 


Last year, in Pétionville, there was an Austrian. He hired two shoeshine boys to kill 
people for him. They would go up to B. and every night they would kill two or three 
people so that the peasants from the mountains could not come down any more. So then 
they [the government] investigated and they found out that he had sold their flesh as 
sausage and all that sort of thing. The people [of Pétionville] almost killed those two 
shoeshine boys, making them suffer bitterly. They found a list of all the names of the 
people he had killed and paid $4.00 per head. Now that he can’t do that here any more 
he went back to his own country. 


This account, in addition to its suspicion of foreigners also includes a suspicion 
of success in business. Why the butcher had a list of the victims’ names remains 
mysterious until we consider the importance of names in the making of zombis. 

As already suggested, Haitian peasants believe that some individuals have the 
ability to turn others into animals. It is said that this is done by a sorcerer who makes 
a rope of human intestines. He throws this rope at the victim, who immediately 
turns into an animal, e.g., a cow or an ox. Such a belief is itself part of a world view 
in which bodily form and psychological essence are only loosely related. Some 
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demons turn themselves into animals at will, and werewolves can fly after shedding 
their skins. Deities may inhabit human bodies or take on the shape of various ani- 
mals. Thus when meeting an animal or human—particularly at night—one is never 
quite sure who or what he is dealing with, and what behavior may be called for. 

Sorcerers who transform humans into animals are usually said to be motivated by 
greed, as seem to be the authors of all the anti-social actions here discussed. The 
sorcerer usually takes the animals to distant markets and sells them for meat. 
The following account was, with minor variations, collected a number of times in 
several localities: 


There are people who can turn people into animals—any animal. [Some years ago] there 
were a lot of people who had done that, who came from Jacmel to Port-au-Prince. And at 
the slaughter house they give animals injections, just to find out whether they are really 
animals—it was Dr. R. at that time. Of course, the people who were selling the animals 
didn’t know why they wanted to give these injections. And when they did, one of the 
animals cried out: “Now that I am here, I remember my children!” So they knew that 
they were really people and they arrested the men. They gave poison to the animals and 
threw them into the sea and they executed the men who had done that. When you buy 
human meat that way, you know it isn’t animal meat because it foams and it smells bad. 


Here the belief in cannibalism joins the belief in zombis, for people thus 
transformed into animals are called “zombis.” Another variety of zombi is the indi- 
vidual whose body is resurrected by a sorcerer to be used as a soulless slave or robot. 
To avoid such revivals, a corpse may be “killed”—stabbed or given poison before 
burial.* Various accounts by informants as to the nature of the zombi leave a large 


margin of variety. In general, it is believed that the sorcerer can revive any dead 
person whose grave is abandoned and whose name he knows. One informant, a 
young man in a mountain community, claimed that a sorcerer from a distant locality 
had approached him, wanting to buy the names of some local dead, but he had 
steadfastly refused. (It is perhaps in this context that the butcher referred to above was 
thought to use or need the names of his victims. Yet it is not clear just how he 
would use them, since to make a zombi a body is also necessary.) Once the sorcerer 
has revived his victim, he carefully avoids letting him eat salt, which would help the 
zombi recover his senses, remember his name, and the fact that he is dead, and con- 
sequently cause him to fall dead. The sorcerer acts as the will power of the zombi 
and usually takes him away from the area in which he is known and might be recog- 
nized. Sometimes zombis are said to work directly for the sorcerer, while it is also 
said that sometimes they might be rented out to work for other peasants. In one 
account cited by M. E. Seabrook® in his notorious book on Haiti, zombis were even 
rented out to work for the Haitian-American Sugar Company. In other instances 
they are thought to be invisible, except at noon. In some cases, they, like werewolves, 
are thought to eat children. Occasionally they may be sent to kill people. The belief 
in zombis is part of the larger context of belief in magic against which only counter- 
magic or the deities of the vodun cult are an effective defense. The notion of flesh 
and blood zombis sent to kill a person is merely a variant of the perhaps more wide- 
spread belief that the spirit of a dead person may be sent to kill an individual. How- 
ever, in either case the term “zombi” may be used. 

Another explanation of the zombi is found among a group of fundamentalist 
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Protestant converts, whose church forbids smoking as well as drinking and gambling. 
Here it is said that people who smoke will be turned into zombis. In this instance 
the Christian notion of punishment after death and the Haitian fear of zombis are 
combined, for to be turned into a zombi is indeed the worst thing that can befall a 
Haitian peasant after death. 

Flesh and blood zombis may be recognized by their nasal speech, which is also 
a characteristic of the Gede—the gods of death and of the cemetery. The Gede are 
visualized as dead people, and when they come to possess the faithful, they may be 
dressed in black and purple, wear dark glasses, and speak in highpitched, nasal voices. 
These Gede themselves are sometimes referred to as zombis. On the other hand, a 
fear of strangers may also be involved in the identification of zombis. This is evident 
in the blanket statement of an informant to the effect that you know you are deal- 
ing with a zombi when you meet someone in the dark whom you don’t know and 
who does not greet you. Generally, zombis are thought of as individuals who either 
do not speak at all, or who only communicate little. They are apparently unable 
to direct their own activities and do not know their own names. This concept seems 
to provide an explanatory category for certain types of psychoses, and might explain 
the much publicized case cited and photographed by Zora Neal Hurston.® 

Members of the educated elite and foreigners who believe in zombis,’ favor an 
hypothesis which argues that some sorcerers have African recipes of poisons which 
cause the appearance of death for a certain amount of time. The victim is then par- 
tially revived by the sorcerer, commonly after burial, and remains stunned and in- 


capable of selfdirection, so as to be at the mercy of the sorcerer. This hypothesis 
suffers from a lack of evidence, and furthermore does not fit the large variety of 


zombis who are invisible or transformed into animals. The hypothesis, however, 
does have the merit of rationalization; it makes it possible to hold on to a magical 
belief yet give it the appearance of scientific respectability. 

A striking common feature of the material discussed so far is found in the re- 
peated reference to the concept of mangé moun. Let us then look more closely at this 
central concept and its various ramifications. As we have seen so far, this term has a 
variety of meanings. It may have the literal meaning ‘people are being eaten,’ as in 
the case of the demon society, or the eating of people who have first been turned 
into animals. Then again, it may refer to gods or werewolves or zombis who eat 
people by causing them to die through illness. Stories of all these varieties are told 
in the same context, and whether the eating is thought to occur literally or through 
illness appears to make no difference in feeling tone. The concept may even be 
used in referring to railroad accidents, where the locomotive is said to be a machine 
that eats people. Indeed, it was thought to require such human sacrifices in order to 
work, much like the bought deities who also make the eating of people a condition 
for their performance. Death, then, may be said to be symbolized in many instances 
as being “eaten,” 


’ 


whether by machines, evil gods, or other entities; it is the result of 
oral aggression on the part of these beings. We might note that not only the mode of 
aggression is oral but also the presumed motive: the need of evil gods to acquire 
strength through being fed, and the greed which motivates the anti-social human 
agents. The partial or false death of the zombi also involves a type of oral aggres- 
sion, either by a spell on the part of the sorcerer, or, as in the elite version, through 
orally administered poison. Furthermore, the zombi’s will power—his true personal- 
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ity—is absorbed (swallowed?) by the sorcerer, and can only be recuperated orally, by 
eating salt (or, in the exceptional instance of the slaughter house, by injections). 

The beliefs under discussion are thus seen to be strikingly related to notions of 
eating and feeding. We might add that the word mangé may be used both as a verb 
and as a noun, thus mangé moun ‘| they] eat people,’ i.e., ‘people are being eaten,’ but 
also mangé loa ‘the eating of the gods,’ ie., ‘the gods are being fed,’ and mangé morts 
‘the dead are being fed.’ As we look for further ramifications of the themes of eat- 
ing and feeding, we find that exchanges of food present an important aspect of all 
Haitian interpersonal relations, between human beings as well as between humans and 
supernatural beings. Wakes, funerals, ceremonials, and other occasions at which 
people gather, involve the giving of food. Cooperative work parties (combites) are 
terminated with feasts provided by the man who is helped by the group, be it in 
hoeing a field or building a house. Yet the acceptance of food from others is at times 
a risky matter, for food is one of the magical ways of harming people. A person may 
sicken from food given to him by a werewolf. (Or rather, the argument runs, if you 
fall ill after having been given food by someone, you know that the person is a were- 
wolf.) Here it should be noted that no distinction is made between magic and poison. 
Food placed at the crossroads will cause illness and death in the person who takes it 
and eats it, for crossroads are the place of danger and black magic. We have noted 
earlier the special feeding required by bought deities. In cases where a dead person 
is dispatched to kill someone, feeding is part of the sending ritual as well as of the 
ritual designed to free the victim. 

Yet food may prove harmful in other ways too: food taboos exist, without religious 
or supernatural explanation. Individuals, as well as families, maintain that certain 
foods do not agree with them. During pregnancy, women avoid the foods that do 
not agree with their husbands, as well as observing their own taboos. Yet the foods 
that do not agree with the child are said to be established empirically. 

The most ritualized and elaborate aspects of the eating and feeding themes, how- 
ever, are to be found in Haitian religion. The gods of vodun, the dead, and the 
spirits of the twins, as well as of one’s own head, require periodic feasts. It is 
through such feasts that these classes of beings derive their strength and sustenance.® 
Without such feeding, the gods would send illness, misfortune, and nightmares to 
harass the people, thus driving them to provide the necessary services and feasts. 
The feasts, therefore, occur either at fixed intervals or at the specific request of these 
beings. Each of them has his or her own preferred foods, drinks, and even utensils. 
The gods may partake of these foods invisibly, taking the invisible substance of the 
food, as they presumably take the invisible substance of the humans whom they kill. 
Or, they may eat the food literally, by possessing the bodies of their servants who eat 
the offerings. As a rule, a large family group participates in the expense of such a 
feast, sharing in both the food and the spiritual benefit. This is highlighted by the 
negative instance of a woman who wished to bear all the expense of a large feast 
herself, and thus benefit alone from the feeding of the gods. 

However, not only the gods, the dead, and the twins must be fed. In addition, 
one’s own individual spirit must be fed. This spirit is said to reside in one’s head. 
On the occasion of the first initiation, a “feeding of the head” (mange téte) is per- 
formed. Food has important effects on the individual, therefore, during a ritual re- 
treat prior to both the first and second initiation (konzo), the novice must refrain 
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from all food except dsasa without sugar, and kalacu ‘okra’ without salt. This last 
point is reminiscent of the taboo on salt for zombis, particularly since the second 
initiation is often likened to a rebirth ceremony. 

Feeding the gods correctly is the essence of service to them, for, as one knowl- 
edgeable informant put it, entertaining the gods by inviting them to come and 
dance is all very well, but what really matters is feeding them. If the gods are fed 
very frequently, they may be “spoilt.” They become more and more demanding, but 
at the same time more dependent upon their human servants. In this manner, they 
may be made to do the bidding of these servants. Thus, feeding the gods can become 
a means of gaining control over them. This is said to happen in Port-au-Prince, where 
ceremonies are more frequent and more lavish than in the rural districts. The gods, 
then, may be manipulated through the frequency with which they are fed as well 
as through the manner of feeding them. Thus the necessary service becomes a 
weapon, for the gods depend on man for their strength. 

The Haitian peasant, on the other hand, needs the gods to protect him against 
various dangers. He must be protected against the often realistic threat of famine, 
and the danger of being eaten, or having his children eaten, by evil forces. Thus, 
food has a great importance, and feeding becomes a means of both placating and con- 
trolling; it means obviating the aggressive forces of the world in which the Haitian 
peasant lives, and is both a preventive and therapeutic measure against attack— 
especially oral aggressive attack by the surrounding world. 

The belief system under discussion, then, provides the believers with a series of 
explanatory categories. Furthermore, methods of manipulating the behavioral en- 
vironment emerge from a consideration of these categories. One of the perennial 
questions which this belief system attempts to answer is that of the cause of illness 
and death, especially the frequent child deaths. While “natural disease” and “natural 
death” are acknowledged, other alternative explanations are given: evil gods may eat 
a person as the result of a sorcerer’s promise, death may be caused by black magic, or 
by a dead person who has been sent to torment him. Again, however, death may be 
only temporary, since the dead person may be turned into a zombi, either in human 
or animal form. Illness and death may be sent by the gods, the family dead, or the 
twins, if they have been neglected or otherwise angered. Against all these ills, only 
two means of defense exist: the service of the gods, the dead, and the twins, or coun- 
ter magic. However, magic must be empowered by the gods, and for both the service 
of the gods, the dead, and the twins, as well as for counter magic, the assistance of a 
priest is required. In some cases, the police may play a helping role: they may arrest 
evildoers, such as those who sell human flesh, and even werewolves, when they can 
be caught. 

The beliefs under discussion, however, not only furnish explanatory categories 
for illness and death. They also offer an explanation for the economic success of 
certain individuals such as priests, whose economic status is closely related to their 
success in curing. Such success, as we have pointed out earlier, is thought to be due 
to the cooperation of bought deities who help in curing, thus fulfilling the initial 
promise to make the sorcerer wealthy. Such a view would seem to throw suspicion 
on any curer whose treatments have a great percentage of favorable outcomes; the 
only good doctor is the one who has a respectable number of failures. This cer- 
tainly provides occasion for conflict in the patient; he wants to be sure of successful 
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treatment, yet is afraid of falling into the hands of a sorcerer. Similarly, it is often 
stated that success in other areas, particularly politics, must be due to the magical 
interference of priests with bought deities—priests, some say, “who serve with both 
hands.” In one of the most famous zombi stories of all, the victim is an upper class 
girl and the man accused is a politician—her godfather, or uncle. People become 
bokors, demons, werewolves, or other kinds of evil creatures because they want or 
need money. 

The beliefs in these various types of beings and evil practices clearly explain the 
suspicion and community censure of success. Successful people are to be feared 
because, as werewolves or demons, they “eat” people, or because they have zombis 
who do. Community censure is expressed toward anyone who is too successful, while 
at the same time consolation for the “poor but honest” is implied. Suspicion and fear 
are expressed in the often heard phrase that you know your relatives and neighbors 
in the daytime but you don’t know who they might be [into what they might turn] 
at night. As can be seen from the brief sampling indicated so far, innumerable anec- 
dotic tales are told to support this argument. 

The suspiciousness which we have found appears to be primarily directed against 
successful leaders in the society. Furthermore, these leaders often play the significant 
role of intermediaries, whose activities are necessary for the welfare of the ordinary 
individual. Priests are necessary to help one serve the gods, to fulfill one’s obligations 
to them in order to avoid hardship and disease, or to meet and combat such hardship 
and disease when it does strike. Money is one of the necessities of life, yet its sources 
are suspect. Government has enormous power, yet politicians, too, are suspect. 
However, this suspicion of leaders and intermediaries is somewhat balanced by a 
tendency to displace suspicion onto foreigners, strangers, people from other regions, 
other cult groups, and other families. The gossip and stories through which this sus- 
picion is expressed may perhaps serve some function of social control; yet it may at 
times also serve the competitive ends of various priests and politicians. 

How, we might ask, is such a world view to be understood in sociological and 
psychological terms? What is the “fit” between such a universe and the dynamics 
of Haitian personality structure? 

A number of writers’® have applied to various other cultures the hypothesis that 
fear of witchcraft, magic, evil spirits, etc. is to be understood as a displacement of 
aggression. Similarly, Whiting and Child’ in analyzing a sample of thirty-two so- 
cieties found fear of others correlated with socialization anxiety in aggression train- 
ing. Both propositions fit the Haitian data. The Haitian peasant child is taught early 
by beatings and scolding that elders, including older siblings, must be given unques- 
tioning obedience.’? The family (including the dead), the cult group, the church, the 
class structure, the state, the universe of vodun and of the Catholic church are organ- 
ized on strictly hierarchical lines of age and power.’* While one exerts authority over 
inferiors, the power of superiors must also be respected and obeyed, and while such 
superiors may be placated and even manipulated, they may never be overtly opposed. 
There is little doubt that much aggression which cannot be expressed openly is pro- 
duced in such situations. Some aggression may be expressed directly in cockfights, 
and indirectly in allusive songs of ridicule, in unorganized passive resistance, in lying 
and theft, in gossip, and particularly in accusing others of witchcraft, along with the 
various practices discussed in this paper. Spirit possession, in the framework of the 
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vodun cult, may, under certain circumstances, also express aggression against 
superiors in a sanctioned manner. We may suggest that the aggression which must 
be displaced from authority figures is projected onto evil gods, sorcerers and a whole 
series of hostile beings and hostile forces. In many cases, as we have seen, the hostile 
behavior of these beings takes the form of oral aggression. The hostility the individual 
feels and which he cannot express directly is, furthermore, displaced onto these beings. 
They are seen to be dangerous, and therefore they are feared and hated. It is here 
suggested that it is this combination of projection and displacement which makes for 
the strong belief in these beings. 

While the folklore dealing with cannibalism, zombis, sorcery, and secret societies, 
etc., has its primary sources in both African and European traditions, it is well inte- 
grated into the larger complex of the Haitian peasant’s world view. These stories are 
not felt to be fictional tales or events of a mythical past. They are anecdotes dealing 
with recent events that might easily recur, and are as realistic as an account of a rob- 
bery or the rare case of an outright murder. The beliefs discussed here are linked by 
recurrent themes, such as that of the modifiability of bodily form and the themes of 
eating and feeding or oral manipulation and oral aggression. These themes, as we 
have seen, are linked to the world view of the vodun cult. Together, and in interac- 
tion with belief in the beings of the vodun pantheon, they are seen to explain illness, 
death, insanity, and individual success or failure. Again, the gossip and accusations 


embodied in the sorcery tales involve interpersonal hostility and social criticism. 


The relation between vodun belief and the sorcery beliefs here discussed must 
not be neglected. Indeed, sorcery involves a perversion of the vodun spirits on the 
part of certain individuals who wish to manipulate them for their own immediate 
gain and for antisocial ends (as for example, in the case of the “bought” deities). As 
the Haitian peasant puts it, the gods of vodun are, aprés Bon Dieu, the only effective 
protection a man has against sorcery, black magic, and the troubles of everyday liv- 
ing. Thus, for the participants, the two systems form something of an equilibrium: 
the vodun world view gives rise to the possibility of its perversion, yet at the same 
time offers protection against the resulting sorcery. At the same time belief in sorcery 
and in the malevolent powers with the resulting need for protection, strengthens the 
hold of vodun, and helps make the situation tolerable. Thus the world is a dangerous 
place, but for the faithful there is protection in the service of the gods and the ances- 
tors. Where vodun has been suppressed by the Catholic Church, such as in the 
mountain regions near Port-au-Prince, it is my impression that both black magic— 
or the fear thereof—and drinking, are on the increase. The suppression of vodun 
would seem to lead to a loss of defense, but not to a concomitant decrease of the 
dangers. Belief in sorcery acts as an explanatory device, and also as a support to the 
religious system. The belief in zombis, in particular, fosters the cult of the dead, 
for a person can be turned into a zombi if his grave is neglected and abandoned, or 
if he dies in a foreign locality. 

The same fear of the foreign (and by the same token, the same displacement 
from the known) is also expressed in the notion that zombis, secret societies, people 
who sell human flesh, and people who transform humans into animals, etc., all origi- 
nate in foreign areas. Here again, the primary defense is to be found in the gods. 
However, the state, too, can protect against such evils: “they” (that is, the represen- 
tatives of the state) have injections for finding out whether or not animals might be 
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transmuted humans and they arrest werewolves and people who sell human flesh. 

For the members of the elite, who believe in sorcery, such belief expresses their 
characteristic ambivalence toward the masses and toward Africa.’* Their belief in 
zombis is justified by the supposed superiority of African herbal knowledge over sci- 
entific information, while they speak of the masses as ignorant and the African tra- 
ditions as barbarous. Similarly in many instances their dependence on vodun priests 
for curing and for political gain runs counter to their avowed ignorance of vodun, 
and to their distaste for it. 

In summary, we have attempted to trace the ramifications of the widespread 
Haitian folk beliefs in zombis, in cannibalism and in the possibility of the transfor- 
mation of human beings into animals. We have seen these beliefs to be related among 
themselves as well as to the belief system of vodun. The themes of feeding and eat- 
ing and of oral aggression are among the main strands of these interconnections. 
The fears expressed in these beliefs are balanced by the faith in the protection that 
the vodun gods afford against death, illness, and poverty. The two systems are thus 
seen to complement each other. On the interpersonal level, the beliefs in question 
express both fear and hostility of others, particularly of strangers, and of those who 
have power. The universe is seen as a place full of fearful beings and powers against 
whom the gods of vodun protect one.’® 


NOTES 

1 Human sacrifice and/or cannibalism have been reported in quite a few tribes in the Congo 
and in West Africa, areas from which most of the slaves brought to Haiti originated. For only 
one example, but an excellent summary of the complexities of the case, the difficulties of evaluat 
ing evidence, and a situation in some ways parallel to that of Haiti, see Margaret Mead’s article 
on the Tiv of Nigeria in Cultural Patterns and Technical Change (Unesco, 1954). 

2A lengthy polemic on the present subject in the Haitian press was provoked by J. Ver 
schueren in La République d’Haiti, 3 vols. (Wetteren, Belgium, 1947), and this polemic is 
reprinted in Verschueren, Appreciations sur la République d’Haiti (Wetteren, Belgium, 1954) 
together with the author’s rejoinder. Also included are all reviews of the original volumes 

3 “Spirit Cult in Hayti,” Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, XX (1928), 157-179. 

* There is no claim made that any of the beliefs and practices discussed here are unique to 
Haiti. “Killing” of corpses was practiced in Europe until recently, although no belief in zombis 
existed. Cf. the very striking description of such an operation by Rainer Maria Rilke in his 
Malte Laurids Brigge. On the other hand, flying werewolves who shed their skins have a wide 
distribution both in Africa and among New World Negroes. However, we are not concerned 
here with a tracing of the various beliefs and practices to their diverse historical origins; rather 
we wish to see the integration that has been achieved with the use of this heterogeneous mate 
rial, often by thorough reinterpretation and modifications of the “original” meanings. 

5 The Magic Island (New York, 1929). 

® Tell my Horse (Philadelphia, 1938). Hurston in this book purports to tell the story of a 
zombi and even includes a photograph of the woman. A medical analysis of this case is presented 
by L. Mars, La Lutte contre la folie (Port-au-Prince, 1947). 

7 Verschueren, 1947 and 1954. 

80. M. Rigaud, “The Feasting of the Gods,” Primitive Man, XXIX (1946), 1-58. 

® This suspicion of the leaders is strikingly reminiscent of the role of conjurers in Saulteaux 
society, as analyzed by A. I. Hallowell, “Aggression in Saulteaux Society,” Psychiatry, III (1940), 
395-407. 

10 Hallowell, 1940; C. Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft, Papers of the Peabody Museum, XXII, 
No. 2 (1944); M. E. Spiro, “Ghosts, Ifaluk and Teleological Functionalism,” American Anthro 
pologist, LIV (1952), 497-503. 
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11], W. M. Whiting, and I. Child, Child Training and Personality (New Haven, 1953), 
p. 276. 

12 F, Underwood, and I. Honigmann, “A Comparison of Socialization and Personality in Two 
Simple Societies,” American Anthropologist, XLIX (1947), 557-577; J. G. Sylvain, “La infancia 
campesina en el Valle de Marbial (Haiti),” America Indigena, 1X (1949), 299-332. 

18 R. Metraux, “Some Aspects of Hierarchical Structure in Haiti,” in Sol Tax, ed. Accultura- 
tion in the Americas, Selected Papers of the XXIXth International Congress of Americanists 
(Chicago, 1952). 

14 Erika Bourguignon, “Class Structure and Acculturation in Haiti,” Ohio Journal of Science, 
LII (1952), 317-320. 

2° The Haitian data cited in this paper were collected during a year’s field trip (1947-1948) 
which was made possible by a grant from the Graduate School of Northwestern University and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, whose generous support is gratefully acknowledged. I 
owe the stimulus for the present paper to a comment made by Dorothy Eggan. 
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METER IN EASTERN CAROLINIAN 
ORAL LITERATURE 


By Jack L. FiscHer 


His paper describes the nature of meter in certain oral literature of the East- 

ern Caroline Islands, Micronesia. The existence of regular meter in Micro- 

nesian oral literature has not, as far as I know, been described by previous 
investigators. 

In texts collected by me in the years 1949-53 in Truk and Ponape Districts, quan- 
titative meter appears in the following kinds of oral literature: the words of tradi- 
tional dance songs and some other traditional songs, in the nonmelodic “chants” 
accompanying the men’s stick dances, and in what may best be talled poems dealing 
with mythical and historical events. Meter does not appear in the texts of modern 
hymns or love songs, nor does any persistent metrical pattern’ appear in magical 
spells, which are, however, usually more rhythmic than ordinary speech because of 
the great amount of repetition in them. 

The islands from which I can definitely report the existence of metrical texts 
include those of Truk Lagoon and the Mortlocks in the Truk District, and Ponape, 
Ngatik, Mokil, and Pingelap, in the Ponape District. There is also reason to suspect 
that work chant texts on Kusaie are probably metrical, and general cultural relation- 
ships lead me to suspect that the trait is found elsewhere in Micronesia. 

Nearly all texts showing meter which I collected seem to be fairly old. Many, 
though not all, give strong evidence of being pre-foreign: they contain archaic words, 
are reputed by the people themselves to be old; they deal with mythical content with 
no reference to objects of foreign introduction, and they are known in full only to a 
limited number of people, being treated as valuable esoteric knowledge. The most 
recent metrical text which I collected was a Trukese parody of the old style texts in 
which the esoteric names and archaic forms characteristic of the traditional texts 
were replaced by Japanese words and business names. 

From an earlier period of contact I recorded a Mortlock stick dance said to have 
been prepared to welcome Christian missionaries, probably about 1870. This naively 
looks forward to “the dances of Religion (i.e, New England Congregationalists) on 
America” along with the “explosions (shots) of the warships.” Other examples of 
post-contact content could no doubt be cited, but would involve a decided minority 
of the metrical texts. 

At present the use of meter in composing new songs and poems seems to have 
lapsed. At least meter is rarely, if ever, used in modern love songs or hymns, which 
are at present the two main objects of poetic effort among the various peoples of the 
Eastern Carolines. 

Function. The meter of song texts has no very clear relation, if any, to melodic 
meter. In fact, the meter of the words of a song is only apparent when the words are 
spoken apart from the music, for the musical notes bear no fixed relation to the 
length of syllables with which they are associated. Long musical notes may be asso- 
ciated with short syllables in speech and vice versa. The meter of the words is further 
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interrupted in actual singing by the repetition of parts of some lines to fit the melody, 
and also by the frequent insertion of exclamatory vocalic syllables at the end of some 
lines. Since this lack of fit between the meters of words and music is a regular 
feature of the traditional songs, it is probably correct to regard it as intentional, not 
accidental, that is, as an unusual form of syncopation: words against music, rather 
than one musical rhythm against another. The principles of this relationship still 
remain to be worked out, however, and I shall not attempt to discuss them here. In 
any case, the origin of poetic meter here can hardly be attributed to an imposition of 
musical meter on the associated words. 

Poetic meter undoubtedly has a mnemonic as well as an esthetic function: if one 
can remember part of a line one can sense how long the rest of the line is. Since 
poetic language is highly metaphorical, elliptical, and also contains archaicisms, 
mnemonic aids are appropriate. 

Nature of the meter. The nature of meter is similar in all the texts in which I 
have found it. Metered texts are generally organized in groups of two or three lines 
each. Most common are a series of couplets in which both lines contain seven moras 
(i.e., seven short syllables or an equivalent combination of short and long syllables 
with long syllables counting as the equivalent of two short ones). Couplets of seven 
and five, five and five, and occasional irregular lines are also found. In spoken recita- 
tion, there is "sually a pause on rising intonation at the end of the first line of a 
couplet, and a ionger pause with falling intonation at the end of the second line. 

The choice of seven and five moras for the length of lines may seem rather arbi- 
trary. I am not sure, however; that this is so. If one considers that the pauses between 
lines also have definite length and that there are long and short pauses, a seven mora 
line plus a short pause could be treated as an eight mora unit, the pause counting for 
an additional mora. An eight mora line would not be an unusual quantity assuming a 
basic simple duple rhythm. In the spoken, men’s, stick dance “chants” found on some 
of these islands, contrary to the truly melodic dance songs for other kinds of dances, 
there is a close correspondence between the meter of the words and the percussion of 
the sticks and movements of the dancers, which are in a fairly simple duple rhythm. 
It is clear in these chants at least that a short pause has the value of one mora, and a 
long pause has the value of three moras. Thus five and seven mora lines with pauses 
added are both equivalent to eight moras. A further variant which fits into this same 
pattern is that occasionally a seven mora line is replaced by two three mora lines, 
each followed by a one mora pause. These again add up to eight moras. If the seven 
and five mora pattern reflects a basic duple rhythm when pauses are taken into 
account, this pattern may not be so remarkable. 

Stress patterning is of less importance in the meter than quantity, though evi- 
dently of some relevance.’ There is a tendency for the odd numbered moras to be 
more strongly stressed than the even numbered moras in the case of short syllables, 
and for long syllables (which are generally stressed), to begin on odd numbered 
moras except for the last mora in a line. Many of the five and seven mora lines 
may thus be divided into regular two mora stress feet, plus an odd stressed mora fol- 
lowed by pause at the end. In the stick dance “chants,” the dancers’ movements em- 
phasize this duple stress rhythm. However, about one fourth of the odd numbered 
moras have either a normally unstressed short syllable or the last mora of a long 
syllable, while about a fourth of the even numbered moras are analogously excep- 
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tional. With the stick dance “chants,” at least, these exceptional moras are treated as 
syncopations in contrast with the basic even dance rhythm. The five or seven mora 
line length is not affected by such stress irregularities, so we may regard the quanti- 
tative meter as primary and the stress meter as secondary. 

The definition of a mora appears to allow for some flexibility. I shall discuss this 
problem only for Ponapean, as my data are of better quality for this language, but 
largely similar considerations seem to apply to Trukese, except that there are more 
sandhi changes in the latter language. By applying the following rules, all of which 
are exemplified in the text below, the great majority of lines can be fitted into the 
metrical patterns described above. 


1. A double consonant or homorganic consonant cluster may, if required, be counted 
as an additional mora. In the sample text below I have underlined the first vowel of such 
clusters which I infer are to count as a single mora, and left untouched those which evi- 
dently do not count. (Of nine cases, two count, seven do not; mg represents a single 
phoneme. ) 

2. A prothetic short vowel, usually #7, may be inserted if required between two non 
homorganic consonants. Prothetic vowels are little used in modern Ponapean speech except 
in certain idiomatic phrases, but are quite frequently used in words to songs to fit the 
lyrics to melodies and also, evidently, to fit words to the metrical pattern. I have indicated 
all such vowels in parentheses, underlining those which I have inferred from analysis and 
leaving those recorded in the field without further marking. Note that in one instance, in 
line 30, a prothetic vowel has even been inserted before an initial vowel to round out the 
meter, in spite of the general rule. Line 30 is a stereotyped phrase which was also recorded 
in another poem (nine cases recorded; four inferred). 

3. Long vowels which are contractions of two short vowels belonging to different 
morphemes may, if required, be shortened to a single short vowel. I have indicated this 
in the text by an apostrophe following the shortened vowel. I have underlined apostrophes 
which represent inferences from later analysis, leaving unmarked those which represent 
vowels recorded as short in the field (two contractions, one unchanged). 

4. The syllabic value of intervocalic or initial prevocalic short ¢ or « may, if required, 
be omitted, treating them as semivowels. 

5. The final mora of prevocalic long i or u may, if required, be omitted. 

6. Short i or “ as second vowel of a vowel cluster have a one-mora value before a 
following consonant, but no value before a pause, being then treated as semivowels. 

The following sample text was dictated by William F. Carius, a German half- 
caste of Matolenim District, Ponape. It constitutes the lyrics of a song for a women’s 
seated dance (sapet). 1 did not record the melody, which in any case would be irrele- 
vant to the subject of this paper. The lyrics present in abbreviated form the myth 
of the origin of kava. According to the myth, the god Lu:k wounded his heel at a 
certain place in Matolenim District. He then went to a place named Pesi:ko, which 
the informant identified with modern Fiji, and presented skin from his wound as a 
love gift to a woman there named Kedin Kasaunok. She planted the skin and kava 
grew from it. A rat discovered the pleasures of chewing kava, nibbling it alternately 
with sugar cane, and the people of Pesi:ko took up the practice from the rat. Next, 
two heavenly women, Liteme and Litepwira, heard the commotion of pounding kava 
in Pesi:ko (located in the southland) and stole cuttings of kava, hiding them in their 
vaginas. They planted the kava first in heaven and later planted or dropped some in 
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Saladak section, U District, Ponape. The first kava plant on Ponape resembled a 
woman and was named “Saladak Woman.” 


. Luck ko:sang (i) leng,? ‘Lu:k came from heaven, 


. ko:la Pesi:ko. 

. @pw(ajla diaridi 

. Kedin(i) Kasaunok. 
. @ e mwareki:eng 

. a: likin(i) pwake. 

. ae dipungki:da 

. kilin peikin ne:. 

. a pw(a)la poadokedi; 
. i: me wia:da 

. sekewen Pesi:ko. 

. make mwedengeier, 
. stkaukila:r. 

. a:pw(a)la ke:di 


. neira seun-eir, 


. Renei-sakauki. 
. sukusuk Ei:rilap, 


. ra pa enge:ngerek, 

. likiliked pwu:pwu 

. @ pa sansarek(i) leng. 
. Liteme Litepwira 

. tra ko:sang(i) leng. 


23. ko:di, pirapa 


. karain(i)mes uwen. 

. Ira samwekida:r 

. poad duwienleng; 

. pwuredi poadokedi 

. pohn Saladak (u)wet. 

i: me wia:da — 

. mwohden(i) aramas. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


t’ ede Li-Saladak; 
i: mei rong(i) met, 
en! 


went to Pesi:ko 
He went [and] discovered 
Kedin Kasaunok. 
She gave a love gift to him 
of her likin pwake (‘bracelet.’? ) 
And he responded to it with 
the skin of the back of his heel. 
She then went and planted it; 
this is what started 
the kava of Pesi:ko. 
The rat got to it quickly, 
became intoxicated from it. 
It then went and nibbled on 
their (dual) southern sugarcane (variety 
name), 
made a relish to the kava from it. 
Pounding in the Great South (i.e., kava 
pounding), 
they suddenly made a commotion. 
The kava pounding rhythm 
was heard in heaven. 
Liteme and Litepwira 
came from heaven 
Came down, stole 
that kava cutting. 
They departed with it 
planted it in the Kava Plot of heaven; 
Came back down and planted it 
here in Saladak. 
That is what formed 
a sitting person. 
This is her name, Saladak Woman; 
this is what I hear, 
Yes!’ 


In the above text, all lines except line 13 (and the final exclamation) can be in- 
terpreted as containing seven moras under the above rules. In the exceptional line 13 
there might be a question as to whether the syllable -ki- may be lengthened. Without 
the perfect suffix, -Vr, -ki- would regularly be long, but before it -ki- is regularly 
shortened, speakers of the language seeming to have something of an aversion to two 
long vowels in successive syllables of the same word. While there is thus a possibility 
that -ki- might be lengthened in this word to fill out the meter, I believe that this 
line is a case of imperfect meter. Since as far as I can determine no modern Caro- 
linian (and probably no old time Carolinian) ever consciously counted the moras of 
a line, it is not surprising that occasional metrical exceptions should occur. 

Since this line consists of a single compound word it does not lend itself easily to 
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the metrical adjustments noted earlier. It is my impression that most apparently un- 
reconcilable violations of meter are with one word lines or in a series of lines each 
containing a different proper name in parallel contexts. 

The meter does not appear to be equally regular in the texts of all informants. I 
believe that this is because some informants, in dictation, eliminated the metrical ad- 
justments to make the texts clearer to me. Also some of the texts were not well- 
known to the informants and were read haltingly to me from native language manu- 
scripts, and in these the meter seemed especially poor. The sample text given above, 
incidentally, seemed to be well-known by the informant, who himself volunteered 
the statement that he knew it better than a number of other songs. It appears to me, 
however, that even with poorly recorded or dictated texts one can accurately sepa- 
rate metrical and nonmetrical texts by considering the principles of metrical adjust- 
ment discussed above. 

Possible historical relationships. Since American missionaries became established 
on Ponape in 1852 and Truk in 1885, and whalers and traders arrived earlier still, the 
reader might suspect that meter could have been introduced by Westerners. How- 
ever, this view must be rejected on a number of grounds. In English meter, the 
figural rhythmic elements are peaks of syllabic stress, while in Carolinian meter, 
quantity is primary and stress decidedly secondary. Moreover, regular meter is lacking 
in the texts of Christian hymns in the native languages, whether translations or new 
compositions, as well as in the native texts of secular songs of Western origin, al- 
though usually present in the original Western texts. The apparent age of some of 
the texts, judging by content and linguistic forms, is a further reason for rejecting a 
European origin of native meter. 

Another conceivable relationship would be to Japanese meter. Eastern Caro- 
linian meter is similar in principle to the meter in traditional Japanese poetry, which 
is also based on seven and five mora lines.* The Japanese ruled the Carolines from 
the First through the Second World War, and traders penetrated the area in the late 
nineteenth century, but. recent diffusion of meter from Japan must be ruled out by 
the evidence for the age of the trait cited above. Of course, one is still free to postulate 
more remote historical connections: a common origin for parts of Japanese and Car- 
olinian culture or more remote diffusion in either direction. However, in the local 
stick dances, as noted above, there is a close relationship between dance rhythm and 
poetic meter, so it seems quite possible to me that Carolinian meter may have had 
an independent local origin. 

Sapir once stated, “Probably nothing better illustrates the formal dependence 
of literature on language than the prosodic aspect of poetry. . . . Study carefully the 
phonetic system of a language, above all its dynamic features, and you can tell what 
kind of a verse it has developed—or . . . what kind of verse it should have developed 
and some day will.”* If we accept this view, which seems almost self-evident, then 
the similarity between Carolinian and Japanese meter may be due ultimately to the 
fact that in both Japanese and the Carolinian languages vowel length is phonemic, 
while stress is not (or if it is in Ponapean, it has a very low functional load). 

This view of the relationship of poetic meter to types of rhythm in ordinary speech 
will suggest the sorts of meter to look for in exotic languages. It seems possible that 
regular meter has been overlooked in a number of languages because the investiga- 
tors were looking for a type of meter like their own or like that in some other Euro- 
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pean language with which they were acquainted. Clear descriptions of indigenous 
poetic meter in Oceania and some other “primitive” parts of the world are rare. 
Perhaps further examination will reveal more instances and place the Eastern Caro- 
linian examples in a wider historical and typological perspective. 


NOTES 


1 Garvin has previously distinguished primary and secondary stress and absence of stress in 
Ponapean (cf. Paul Garvin and S. H. Riesenberg, “Respect Behavior on Ponape,” American 
Anthropologist, LIV (1952), 201-220). For analysis of the role of stress in poetic meter it seems 
only necessary to class syllables as stressed or unstressed. In my understanding of Ponapean 
stress, stressed syllables generally include those marked by Garvin as having either primary or 
secondary stress, but also include some of Garvin's unstressed syllables. 

2 The orthography used here is the current standard Ponapean orthography except that I 
have indicated long vowels by a colon rather than a following 4. For purposes of this paper it 
is sufficient to note the existence of four digraphs: 1) oa, a vowel intermediate between o and a, 
2) mw, 3) pw, and 4) ng. 

8 The lines in Japanese poetry are often spoken of as containing five or seven “syllables,” 
accepting the Japanese view that there is no need to distinguish syllables and moras. This 
view seems to be based on the fact that, in “pure” Japanese, long syllables are often etymologi- 
cally derived from two short syllables and are generally written with two characters when the 
kana syllabary is used. However, I find it helpful to regard a long syllable as a single syllable 
with two moras and not just a special kind of grouping of two short syllables. A working 
definition of a syllable would be the minimum segment of speech which a speaker of the 
language would normally use in teaching the pronunciation of a word to a child or a foreigner. 

* Edward Sapir, Language (New York, 1921), pp. 244-246. 


Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





“BEN DEANE” AND JOE SCOTT: 
A BALLAD AND ITS PROBABLE AUTHOR 


By Epwarp D. Ives 


especially among old woodsmen, here in the Northeast. I have collected four 

complete versions of it, three with music, from singers in Maine and New 
Brunswick.’ Several other woodsmen recalled fragments of it, and many remember 
hearing it sung. In this paper I intend not only to present a ballad not listed in Laws’ 
excellent cannon* but,also to show its relation to historical fact and its probable 
author. 
First let us look at the texts themselves. My most complete and best preserved 
version was sung and recited for me by William Bell of Brewer, ‘Maine: 


4% HE ballad of “Ben Deane” has been in oral circulation and is quite well-known, 


Ben Deane 









































ser-ving out a  sen-tence for a deed that I havedone And it’s 

















here I fear I will re-main ’til my race on earth is run. 


2) My name is Benjamin Deane and my age is forty-one; 
I was born in New Brunswick in the city of St. John, 
Nearby the Bay of Fundy where the seagulls loudly call 
As they rock with pride on the silvery tide as the billows rise and fall. 


3) My parents reared me honestly, brought me up in the fear of God, 
But long have they been slumbering beneath their native sod; 
Side by side they slumber in a quiet cemetery, 
Where the willows bow before the breeze from off the deep blue sea. 
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4) Farewell unto my happy home, I ne’er shall see it more, 
No more I'll watch the billows break upon its rock-bound shore; 
No more I'll watch those ships go by with sails as white as snow, 
Bound for some port far o’er the sea, before the winds that blow. 


5) When I arrived in Berlin Falls some twenty years ago, 
The town was then about one-half as large as it is now; 
And laboring men of every nationality were there, 
For work was plenty, wages good, each man could get a share. 


6) The businessmen of Berlin then were making money fast, 
I thought that I too would invest before the boom had passed; 
A building leased on Mason Street and into business went, 
I kept a fruit and candy shop, likewise a restaurant. 


My business proved successful for I was beloved by all, 

I gained the favor of the great, the rich, the poor, and small; 
To my surprise, before a year had fully rolled around, 

In glittering gold I did possess more than a thousand pound. 


The coming year I wed with one, the fairest of the fair, 

Her eyes were of the heavenly blue and light brown was her hair; 

Her cheeks were like the dawn of morn, her form graceful and fair, 
Her smile as bright as morning light, her step as light as air. 


) She was born of good parents and they reared her tenderly, 
*T was little did they ever think she would be slain by me; 
The night I gained her promise and her hand to me she gave, 
It would have been better far for her if she lay in her grave. 


) I own I loved my fair young bride, which proved a prudent wife, 
Tis little did I think that I one day would take her life; 
But as the years rolled swiftly by upon the wings of time, 
I found the paths of pleasure had led to the fields of crime. 


I soon began a wild career caused by the thirst for gold, 

My property on Mason Street for a goodly sum I sold; 

I bought a building om Main Street, which cost a handsome sum, 
I ran a free-and-easy house and went to selling rum. 


My fair youg wife would often beg me my steps to retrace, 
She told me that the path I trod led to death and disgrace; 
Had I but heeded her warning, I wouldn’t be here now, 
And she might still be living with no brand upon her brow. 


I soon began to associate with men of low degree, 

And my business kept me constantly in their base company; 
I quickly went from bad to worse, did many a deed of crime 
That never will be brought to light in future years of time. 


My fair young wife then fled with one whose name I will not write, 
Whose character was blacker than the darkest hour of night; 

To persuade her to return to me, it was my whole intent, 

So to the house where she then dwelt my steps I quickly bent. 


15) I cautiously approached the house and opened the hall door, 
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I found the way to my wife’s room upon an upper floor; 
The sight that fell upon my gaze is stamped upon my mind, 
For on the bosom of a man my fair wife’s head reclined. 


The very fiends of hell, it seemed, my being did possess, 

I drew a loaded pistol and I aimed it at her breast; 

And when she saw the weapon, ’twas loudly she did cry, 
“For God’s sake, do not shoot me, Ben, for I’m not fit to die!” 


The bullet pierced her snowy breast, in a moment she was dead, 

“For God’s sake, you have shot me!” were the last words that she said; 
The trigger of that weapon either moved too fast or slow, 

Or else another would have passed with her to weal or woe. 


18) The last time that I saw my wife she lay upon the floor, 
Her long and light brown wavy hair was stained with crimson gore; 
The sun shone through the window on her cold and lifeless face, 
As the officers led me away from that polluted place. 


19) I have two daughters living, they’re orphans in a way, 
And should you chance to meet them, treat them kindly, I pray; 
Don’t charge them with their father’s sin, for on them there will rest 
A crimson stain long after I am mouldering back to dust. 


Charles Sibley’s version introduces a new motif;* in his sixth stanza (Bell’s sev- 
enth), we find, “My goodly friends all patronized me, coin rolled in by the score, / 
But oh my thirst it was for gold, it seemed I craved for more.” This is picked up 
again in his ninth stanza: “My goodly friends that had patronized me, my company 
they shunned, / But I was satisfied to lead the life I had begun.” 

Wilmot MacDonald of Glenwood, New Brunswick, a real virtuoso among folk- 
singers, had the following for his third stanza: “Twas on a summer’s evening strange 
thoughts came in my mind, / That I should leave my native home, likewise my 
friends behind; / I steered my course for New Hampshire, strange visits for to call / 
And I landed in a pleasant town, they called it Berlin Falls.” 

Mr. Elkinton’s version skips over the preliminaries, and in the second stanza we 
are already in Berlin Falls. It ends with a perfectly traditional stanza: “Come all men, 
a warning take of this sad tale of mine, / Don’t sacrifice your honor for bright gold 
or silver fine; / Don’t sacrifice your honor and you'll find that you will climb / The 
ladder to success and fame and not be stung by crime.” 

One further text was sent in to the late Fannie Hardy Eckstorm in 1934 by 
Harry Cole of Springfield, Maine.® It is twenty-one double stanzas long and in- 
cludes every motif we have found so far except MacDonald’s “Twas on a summer’s 
evening... .” Further, after telling how his former friends now shun him, comes 
the following: “For gold and silver like a brook came flowing in to me, / By its 
glittering I was blinded and my danger could not see.” The stanza that comes just 
before Deane’s wife leaves him is unique: “Kind future [fortune?] that had been 
my friend began to frown on me, / "T'was then my eyes were opened, I could see my 
destiny; / Dark clouds were gathering over me that with furies soon would break, / 
I hastily retraced my steps, but, oh, alas, too late.” 

Briefly, then, we have five well preserved variants showing evidence of a rather 
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extensive oral tradition through Maine and the Maritimes. So far as I can discover, 
“Ben Deane” has never been found west of the Androscoggin River. 

It is interesting to compare the ballad with the actual record of events. Benjamin 
F, Deane was born in St. John, New Brunswick, in 1854. When he was one year old, 
his family moved to Portland, Maine, and he received his education in that city’s 
schools.® He came to Berlin (then known as Berlin Falls), New Hampshire, about 
1880, and not long after that date he married a local girl from a very good family; 
she bore him seven children, two of whom died before their mother. So far as I can 
establish from investigation of city records, in 1888 Deane was an overseer at the mill; 
in 1892 he is listed as a merchant, in 1894 as a fruit dealer, and again in 1895 as a 
fruit dealer. At the time of the murder, he had evidently become the “keeper of a 
small hotel on Main Street.”* Dan Murray remembers him as a bartender, and as 
far as I can gather from talking to old residents of Berlin, people thought well of 
him too. So far, then, we seem to have the story of a young man “from away” who, 
rising from a humble beginning in the sawmill, had become something of a success- 
ful businessman. Then in 1898, his wife of more than fifteen years left him. For what 
happened on Wednesday, 4 May of that year, we have a full account given in The 
Berlin Reporter:* “A FATAL SHOT,” reads the headline; the subhead: “Benj. F. 
Deane Kills His Wife,” and under that, “The Terrible Climax of a Life of Infelicity.” 


Then the body of the article commences: 


Our city had scarcely recovered from the shock caused by the fatal shooting of Teles- 
phore Gagnon, three weeks ago, ere the angry bullet of the murderer again finds a victim, 


and another crime is added to the history of Berlin. 

Various causes, some apparent and others only hinted at, seem to have led up, step 
by step, to the murderous deed of Tuesday [sic] afternoon that left five motherless, and 
in all probability fatherless, children to grope their way through a none too charitable 
world, in the shadow of a deadly sin. 

About 3:45 on Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Shaver, Mrs. Deane and John Darling® were 
sitting in Mrs. Shaver’s sitting room when Deane quietly entered, and approaching his 
wife said to her, “Lizzie, are you coming home with me?” She replied, “No, Ben, never.” 
Deane then stepped toward his wife, drawing a revolver. She cried out, “Oh, God, don’t, 
Ben, don’t.” Darling, who by this time was on his feet, grappled with Deane. In the 
struggle, a shot was fired, and Mrs. Deane cried, “Oh, my God, you’ve killed me,” reeled 
and fell on the lounge, and died in about five minutes. 

The police had been summoned in the meanwhile, and Deane, who had been held 
captive at the point of his own revolver by Darling, who wrested it from Deane, was given 
into the hands of the officers, who at once took him to the lock-up. 

After the shooting, Deane, who did not have the hackneyed excuse of being “intoxi- 
cated,” in answer to Darling’s command to remain absolutely quiet, said, “No, Jack, I 
have done all I want to,” thus clearly showing a premeditated determination to avenge 
his actual or imaginary wrongs with death. 


Then follows the sworn testimony of the two witnesses and the doctor who was 
called in. Further on, we read that on Thursday, “Long before the hour of 9 o'clock, 
the hour set for the hearing, the public building and Mechanic Street in the immedi- 
ate vicinity were packed with a jostling, curious crowd, eager to gain admission to 
the courtroom.” We have this and the word of several people who were alive at the 
time to show that the event caused considerable stir in that small but booming town. 
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The stuff of balladry is here; all that is wanting is the poet. And he is not wanting 
for long; Dan Murray says that the ballad was being sung around Berlin within 
the year. 

The newspaper and the ballad show areas of difference. The newspaper article 
has Deane as a native of Massachusetts; the ballad writer knew he was from St. 
John. However, the ballad spends over two stanzas on the “happy home” there on 
the Bay of Fundy, either a simple mistake or a change that the balladist made to 
suit himself (in the light of what I believe to be the author’s origin, the latter is 
probable).’° The newspaper says nothing about how long Deane had lived in Ber- 
lin, nor does it comment on the tremendous growth of that town; the ballad has all 
this material and has it about right.’ The ballad tells us in some detail of Deane’s 
business activities and alludes to “many a deed of crime,” none of which appears in 
the newspaper. When we come to the murder scene itself, the newspaper article em- 
phasizes Deane’s “premeditated determination” to kill his wife, while the ballad 
clearly states that all he wanted to do was get her to return with him. It goes on to 
indicate that he shot her in a moment of violent anger, perhaps temporary insanity, 
at what he saw; the newspaper would have it that upon hearing her decision not to 
return with him, he shot her in cold blood as he had planned to do. The ballad’s 
addition of the traditional “I am not fit to die!” to the reported “Oh, God, don’t, Ben, 
don’t,” turns that simple ejaculation into a last minute confession of sin. The ballad 
has the third party getting away, much to Deane’s annoyance; the newspaper has it 
otherwise. Both reports show great concern for the children, but the ballad shows us 
Deane’s concern for their future welfare while the newspaper is interested in empha- 
sizing the horror of the deed by showing its effect on the innocents. 

It is clear that the newspaper article is not so much a source for the ballad as a 
parallel to it. The reporter wastes no time with Deane; he is simply a murderer. The 
balladist’s slant is different; he is not going to miss a chance to point a moral, and 
he has used the traditional devices of “come-all-ye” morality, in all likelihood making 
the facts adjust to them: the honest rearing, the acquired thirst for gold, the demon 
rum, the pleading wife. He does not whitewash Deane either; he had fallen into 
evil ways, entered the “fields of crime,” murdered his wife (albeit in a moment of 
insane rage), and left his children “orphans in a way.” Yet there is an ambivalence; 
the balladist is sympathetic too, and the details of the crime are so arranged as to 
lead us to feel that there were extenuating circumstances. The overall tone of the 
ballad is one of sorrow for this once good man’s fall from felicity, and this tone 
becomes especially clear when we hear the ballad sung by such excellent singers as 
Bell, Sibley, and MacDonald. Though it is hard to tell just what public feeling was 
at the time, the ballad would seem to be pretty close to it. More than one informant 
told me that people did not put all the blame on Deane. He pled guilty to murder 
in the second degree and was sentenced to twenty-five years at hard labor in the state 
prison, but he was out in less than ten years. He remarried in 1909 and settled down 
again in Berlin, where he lived, a quiet and respectable merchant, until his death in 
1924. Granted that time heals many things, this does not sound like the history of a 
man against whom feeling ran high. And while it may not indicate much about 
attitudes, it is at least of sentimental interest to know that Ben Deane lies buried by 
the side of the wife he had shot twenty-six years before. 

The evidence is that the balladist knew more about the affair and about Deane 
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than was available to him in the newspaper. He may have known Deane but was 
probably not a close friend or he would have exonerated him more completely (or, 
better still, not have written the piece at all). He could easily have drawn all his 
material from gossip and seems to be expressing public sentiment. As a poet, he was 
well acquainted with the traditional machinery and morality of the “come-all-ye.” 
Finally, in his emphatic distortion of the New Brunswick “happy home,” he may 
give us a clue to his own origin. Was there, then, anyone in the area at the time who 
could have written the ballad? There was, and his name was Joe Scott. 

Joseph W. Scott was born in Lower Woodstock, Carleton County, New Bruns- 
wick, “on the banks of the St. John,” on 5 February 1867, the seventh of John and 
Sarah Scott’s nine children. A sandy-haired fellow, whose slight build gave no indi- 
cation that he was a good fighter, he was evidently temperamentally unsuited for 
farming, and he began roaming over to the Maine woods at a fairly early age, prob- 
ably sometime in the late eighties.’* Both Herbert Rice and Peter Jamieson recall 
working in the woods with Scott for J. E. Henry & Co. near Lincoln, New Hamp- 
shire, sometime in the nineties. Another man says he worked with Scott “in a logging 
camp on Beaver Brook, a tributary of the Magallaway [sic] River. ... The camp was 
in northern New Hampshire, not far from the Quebec border.”?* Dan Murray first 
knew Scott in the Rangeley area and recalls that he was also on the drives on the 
Androscoggin for either Brown Co. or the International Paper Co. In the late sum- 
mer of 1897, he was around Livermore Falls, probably on the I. P.’s drive. Sometime 
around 1900, he went back to Lower Woodstock for a visit, and, according to all 
reports, he brought with him a pretty, dark, “French-looking” wife and at least one 
child, a boy. They all went back to Maine, but sometime around the death of his 
father (1905), probably before his death, he came back to work the farm for a couple 
of years, but no one ever heard of or saw the wife or the boy again. When Joe Scott 
left home this time, he never returned alive. We next hear of him on the Penobscot; 
“Uncle Joe” Patterson told William Doerflinger that he had worked with Scott at 
Summit Landing (probably the Summit above Grindstone on the East Branch) in 
1905. Atwood Gibbs worked with him on both branches for two or more years 
around 1906-1909. We hear practically nothing more of him, except for a couple of 
reports that he was in Bangor, until his death “somewhere in Maine.” He is buried 
in Lower Woodstock, New Brunswick; the date on his tombstone is 22 June 1918. 
Woodsmen say he was a good worker; on the drives, though never a first-class quick- 
water man or a boatman, he was “good on logs,” which is to say, a competent driver. 
Around his home he is best remembered for his happy-go-lucky manner; children 
loved him, for he was a marvellous storyteller. The whole Scott family was musical. 
They all sang and played different instruments; Joe could play the parlor organ or 
the mouth organ equally well, and, if someone would hold the mouth organ up, he 
could, and would, play both at once. His mother once said that when Joe and his 
sister got to “practicing,” she would simply have to get out of the house. 

Joe Scott was a great singer; everyone who knew him from the St. John to the 
Pemigewasset admits that. “Boy, Joe could sing!” said one woodsman, who went on 
to say that Joe could easily keep it up all night if he wanted to. “The man who 
sings the songs,” another called him, an interesting echo of Larry Gorman’s well- 
known title, “the man who makes the songs.” However well-known he was as a 
singer, many of the songs he sang were of his own composition. Herbert Rice. told 
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me one night, “Joe Scott was something like you; he wanted to write a book.” 
The story goes that one night Joe and a friend were down and out in a town in 
Maine, and as they sat in the park wondering when they were going to eat again, 
Joe suddenly got up and went into a butcher shop across the street, returning with a 
sheet of brown wrapping paper and a pencil. Half an hour later he had written a 
new song; then the two friends went down to a nearby tavern, where Joe sang his 
new piece and put on a general entertainment. The friend passed the hat, and they 
soon had enough money not only for food and beds but for a few drinks besides. 
How many songs Joe Scott wrote we will probably never know; there are reports 
that there used to be a suitcase full of his poems in the old homestead attic, and Clyde 
Dickinson and others recall seeing a manuscript book about three-quarters of an 
inch thick. But that he wrote songs there is no doubt, and while his reputation is not 
as widespread as Larry Gorman’s, one woodsman has told me, “Scott was a better 
poet than Larry Gorman ever thought of being.” 

Joe Scott was a song writer, then, and he was in the Androscoggin-Rangeley-Ma- 
galloway area in the nineties; it is the region with which he is most often associated, 
too. This is far from conclusive proof that he wrote “Ben Deane,” but it does indicate 
that he could have. We can make our case stronger by showing the similarity of that 
ballad to others he had written, but here the problem is the same as that of establish- 
ing a canon for Larry Gorman: everything he sang gets attributed to him by some- 
one, and we find that Scott wrote “Jack Haggerty,” “Pictures from Life’s Other Side,” 
“The Jam on Gerry’s Rock,” etc. However, there are three pieces which are more 
generally attributed to him than the others: “The Plain Golden Band,” “Guy Reed,” 
and “Howard Carey.” 


The Plain Golden Band 
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2) Their soft running waters, so mild and so gay, 
Where the deer loves to roam, and the fawn loves to play; 
Where violets grow on the banks of the shore, 
There I parted with Lizzie, the girl I adore. 
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3) She was lovely and fair, like the roses in spring; 
She appeared like some goddess or some gracious queen. 
She was pure as the lily that grows by the shore, 
She’s the pride of the valley, and the girl I adore. 


The day that we parted, I ne’er shall forget; 

In fancy I see her sad tears falling yet. 

My poor heart was sad, and with sorrow did sting 
When she drew from her finger, the plain golden ring. 


Saying, “Take back the ring that I fain would retain, 
For wearing it only causes me pain. 

I have broken the vows that we made on the strand, 
Take back, I beseech you, the plain golden band.” 


“Take back the engagement ring, darling,” I cried. 
“You know that you promised that you’d be my bride. 
My love’s just as fond; it will never grow cold, 

Take back, I entreat you, that band of pure gold.” 


She threw her arms round me and cried in despair 

While the gentle breeze ruffled her dark wavy hair, 

And the moonlight from heaven shone on her small hand; 
It glittered and gleamed on the plain golden band. 


“One warm summer evening, when the moon it shone bright, 
All nature was bathed in a pale, yellow light. 

And the soft gentle breeze swept across the wild moor, 

I strayed from my cottage to roam on the shore. 


“A young man approached me, of him you well knew; 
He told me false stories, false stories of you. 

He told me he loved me, and offered his hand, 

I then put a stain on your plain golden band.” 


“Take back the engagement ring, darling, I crave, 

E’er they lay me to rest in a cold, silent grave, 

And those long cherished letters, penned by your own hand 
And on my cold bosom, the plain golden band.” 


In a cool, shady forest, so far, far away, 

Where the deer loves to roam and the child loves to play. 
Where all nature is bright, and the scene wild, but grand; 
There the author you'll find of “The Plain Golden Band.” 


Often when I have asked about Scott, my informant has identified him simply as 
“the fellow who wrote “The Plain Golden Band,” and it is without doubt the 
song most often attributed to him by woodsmen. Even Fannie Hardy Eckstorm said 
that it was “probably composed by Joseph Scott, of Androscoggin region.”’® As 
Doerflinger points out, it was supposed to be about a real romance,'® and some of my 
informants claim it is autobiography. Atwood Gibbs said that whenever Scott would 
get drinking, he would start singing this song and would end up in tears. Peter 
Jamieson, who had worked with Scott for Henry & Co. in the Lincoln Valley in 
New Hampshire, tells the following story: “After knowing him about a month, one 
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night as him and I were talking one of our crew started to sing The Plain Golden 
Band. He stopped talking to me, and as I turned to look at him he was sobbing and 
tears running down his cheeks. After a while he turned to me and said, ‘I am the 
author of that song and you have found me right where the song said you would. 
Still true to the vows I made. .. .’”!7 Atwood Gibbs claims that a music company 
offered Scott a large sum for the rights to this song, but he would not sell. Of course, 
none of this evidence proves that Joe Scott wrote “The Plain Golden Band.” I think 
that Laws was absolutely right to be skeptical of reports “that it was composed by a 
New Brunswick logger,”** and though I have heard a woodsman dispute it only 
once (and that at second hand), of the four songs I feel belong in the Joe Scott 
canon it is the one I would be most willing to declare apocryphal. Yet the reports 
are consistent, and I think it best to accept the song as his for the present. For our 
purposes here, even if he did not write it we know he claimed credit for it, and it 
is a good indication of a style he admired. The version I have presented here was 
sung for me by Mrs. Lidelle Willey Robbins of Hudson, Maine, on 8 February 1957.'® 
The song is sentimental. It has, moreover, a “poetic” more than a “folk” idiom. 

There seems to be no doubt that Joe Scott wrote “Guy Reed” (Laws I:C-9) 
either; least of all is there any doubt among members of the Reed family and resi- 
dents of Byron, Maine. Guy Reed, the son of Joseph and Remember Mitchell Reed, 
met his death on g September 1897, and is buried in the little West Byron cemetery 
“by the order of K.P.” (the Knights of Pythias emblem is on his stone). Mrs. Wirt 
Virgin (née Madeline Reed) of West Peru, Maine, who spoke of Guy Reed as her 
“favorite uncle,” says that he was killed breaking a landing near the town of Riley 
(just above Livermore Falls) on the Androscoggin River, and that Joe Scott, a friend 
of Guy’s, was in Livermore Falls at the time. He wrote the song and published it in 
the Rumford Falls Times. Since none of my texts of the ballad are as complete as 
those already published,” there is no need to reprint it here. If the question of Scott's 
authorship of this ballad could stop here, the matter would be simple, but it is com- 
plicated by the discovery among the Eckstorm papers of a ballad entitled, “The Death 
of Will McClinton,” which, except for traditional variations, is identical with “Guy 
Reed.” The only differences are that “Will McClinton” places the accident on “North 
Brook” rather than on the Androscoggin; lacks the stanza giving Reed’s name, date 
of death, and place of burial; and omits the two stanzas describing the funeral. Ac- 
cording to Myron Avery,”* the Will McClinton in question was killed at the mouth 
of Pogy Brook (a tributary of Maine’s Wassataquoik River, just north of Mount 
Katahdin) and Eckstorm noted the same information from another source. The 
date is not clear, but Avery indicates that it was about 1888, at any rate between 1883 
and 1891 when the firm of Tracey and Love was operating in this area. 

There seem to be three possible solutions to this problem: first, that both ballads 
go back to a common original; second, that Scott took a ballad that someone else 
had written about Will McClinton and simply added a few stanzas about the funeral 
to make it fit Guy Reed; and third, that Joe Scott was the author of both the original, 
“Will McClinton,” and the later adaptation, “Guy Reed.” We must admit that the 
first and second are possible; however, that Joe Scott wrote both pieces seems to 
be the most satisfactory solution. There is nothing in the style of the piece to gain- 
say his authorship of the original, and there are even similarities of style to the other 
ballads in the Scott canon. It is entirely possible that Scott was on that operation on 
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the Wassataquoik; he would have been about twenty years old at the time, and 
Tracey and Love was a Milltown, New Brunswick, firm. “Many of the lumbermen 
were old acquaintances and employees of Tracey and this first operation had a de- 
cided New Brunswick atmosphere—and that this feature influenced later develop- 
ments is not entirely improbable.”** Finally, when I read off the names of some 
ballads (some of which I thought Scott had written, others which I knew he had 
not) to Clyde Dickinson of Lower Woodstock, New Brunswick, the only one he 
“seemed to recall” as being in that manuscript book of Scott’s poems was “The Death 
of Will McClinton.” That these are the merest straws I will admi:, but they are all 
we have to grasp at present. The evidence is that Joe Scott could well have been on 
hand to tell of McClinton’s death. If I am right that he did, then all he did was to 
refurbish his old poem for Guy Reed, since his original had not caught on.** 

That “Howard Carey” was written by Joe Scott we have no more certain external 
evidence than its attribution to him by at least four people, two of whom knew him. 
But whether or not we can establish Scott’s authoriship of it at present, if we com- 
pare “Howard Carey” with “Ben Deane,” we can find some interesting parallels, 
enough to indicate that the two ballads are likely by the same man. They are both 
about New Brunswick men (both come from places in the St. John valley, as did 
Scott, by the way), and both are set in the upper Androscoggin region (Berlin and 
Rumford are slightly more than fifty miles apart). I have been unable to date “How- 
ard Carey” precisely, but I have been told by at least two people that Carey died 
“around the turn of the century,” which would put it very close not only to “Ben 
Deane” but to “Guy Reed” as well. The similarity of style is so striking that I do not 
wish to labor the point; I will only point out their common abundance of natural 
(albeit traditional) description, the common nostalgic backward look at the New 
Brunswick “happy home,” and naming stanzas so alike in structure as to be almost 
carbon copies. These similarities cannot be explained simply as traditional features 
of American balladry; similarities of subject matter, tone, style, and (probably) date, 
betoken a deeper kinship than that. 

The text I give here was sent to me by Sheila Bucher of The Family Herald, and 
I am using it with her kind permission; the tune was given to me by Merle Wey- 
mouth of Green Lake, Ellsworth Falls, Maine, on 16 March 1957.74 
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“Ben Deane” and Joe Scott 


2) My aged parents, being poor, could not support us all; 
I had to leave my happy home, our little farm was small. 
We lived along quite happ’ly, till the year of eighty-four, 
When I left my home and parents dear, for the Bay of Fundy shore. 


The day I left my happy home, my mother took me by the hand 
Saying, “Don’t forget your parents, lad, while in some foreign land.” 
My mother led me to a seat, beneath a willow tree; 

With quivering lips, bade me sit down, for she longed to talk to me. 


“You see on yonder hillside, where the grass is growing green? 

The lillies and the violets and the wild rose are seen. 

These flowers they are numberless and pleasing to the eye, 

But remember, lad, the snake all coiled, beneath their colors lies. 


“And when in strange and foreign lands I'd have you to beware, 

Each flower has its poison, lad, in every leafy snare. 

And shun bad company, my boy, and from strong drink refrain; 

Don’t patronize those gambling halls, look on them with great disdain. 


“And when you’re tempted to do wrong, have courage to say no; 
Each victory will strengthen you temptation to overthrow. 
Remember, there’s one proverb, that one that’s true but old: 

All are not jewels that sparkle so and all that glitters is not gold.” 


I then arose from off my seat, I could no longer stay; 

“You'll think of what I told you, lad, when I’m mouldering in the clay. 
And when I’m dead and in my grave, you'll kindly think of me; 

Of what I told you as a boy, beneath this willow tree.” 


I kissed my mother’s tear stained face, bid her a long farewell; 
My feelings at that moment, no human tongue can tell. 

My brothers and my sisters in a group stood ’round the door; 
I waved my hand and left them in that cottage by the shore. 


Since then they’ve moved to Havel, Mass., and sold their little farm; 

Four years rolled by when a letter came that filled me with great alarm. 
Saying, “Your mother, dear, is dying, and her heart for you does yearn; 
She constantly repeats your name, ‘Does my wandering boy return?’” 


I hastened home, but ah, too late, for everything was o’er; 

The curtains were all closely drawn, black crepe hung on the door. 

And now she sleeps that long, long, sleep, beneath the churchyard sod, 
And four long years have passed and gone since her spirit went to God. 


Since then I’ve wandered in the South, and in the East also, 

I’ve traveled in those western lands where the lofty redwoods grow. 
But a mother’s warning I would not heed, and like the silly fly 

I’m tangled in this silky web where I am doomed to die. 


Tonight I’m lying in a cell, in the town of Rumford Falls; 

My feverish eyes are wandering ’round upon its whitewashed walls. 
The agony I undergo, I cannot long endure, 

My limbs are weak and painful, I’m dying slow but sure. 
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13) I cursed the day I left my home, and caused my parents pain, 
I cursed the day that I arrived in that rotten State of Maine; 
For whiskey and bad women, boys, they both to me have gave, 
A blighted life, shame and disgrace, and soon a dark, dishonored grave. 


My money long since has been spent, and my friends are growing few; 
I'll cut this slender thread of life, and bid this world adieu. 

I'll tie my braces ’round the hinge, upon my chamber door, 

There is room enough for me to hang between it and the floor. 


And when I’m dead, this world will roll on just the same as e’er; 

The fawn will play and the birds will sing in shady woodlands fair. 

The grass will grow on just as green when I’m mouldering in the grave; 
What signifies a mortal man when he’s slumbering ‘neath the clay. 


At twelve o’clock John Darken came to see his charge once more, 
And sure enough, he found him hung to the hinge upon the door; 
He cut him down and spread the news and many a cheek grew pale; 
It filled many a heart with wonder to hear such a mournful tale. 


Now he sleeps that last long sleep by his darling mother’s side; 

Poor thing, she never lived to know the cruel death he died. 

So come all, both young and old, and a warning take from this sad tale of woe: 
Shun whiskey and bad women, they'll prove your overthrow. 


I have mentioned just above the stylistic similarities of “Ben Deane” and “Howard 
Carey.” Are there not further stylistic similarities in all four pieces, particularly in 


their abundance of natural, rather traditional, description, often used to set off a 
violent or sad scene? In “The Plain Golden Band”: “Their soft running waters, so 
mild and so gay, / Where the deer loves to roam and the fawn loves to play; / Where 
violets grow on the banks of the shore, / There I parted with Lizzie, the girl I adore.” 
In “Guy Reed”: “Tenderly they bore him and laid him on the green, / Beneath a 
shady tree that grew nearby a purling stream; / The bubbling, sparkling waters 
steal o’er their beds of sand, / Seem to whisper, murmur, softly a farewell to the 
dead.” In “Howard Carey”: “The fawn will play and the birds will sing in shady 
woodlands fair. / The grass will grow on just as green when I’m mouldering in the 
grave.” In “Ben Deane” there is less of it, but it is still there: “Side by side they 
slumber in that quiet cemetery, / Where the willows bow before the breeze from off 
the deep blue sea.” The contrast of violence and beauty is less intrusively done in an- 
other spot in this ballad: “The sun shone through the window on her cold and life- 
less face, / As the officers led me away from that polluted place.” All of these are 
examples of “poetry,” and in these ballads there is more poetry than we find in other 
similar ballads of the time. In all four pieces this poetry almost displaces the balladry 
if it does not displace it entirely in “The Plain Golden Band.” 

We have, then, four similar ballads that have like distribution patterns: Maine 
and New Brunswick, chiefly, with occurrences in New Hampshire and Nova Scotia. 
Three of them are set in the Androscoggin valley and were in all likelihood written 
(in the case of “Guy Reed,” rewritten) there. Rix claimed that “The Plain Golden 
Band” was written that winter up the Magalloway;** if we accept this statement, 
then all four ballads were written within the Androscoggin watershed. Granted this 
origin, their migration has been generally eastward from Maine and New Hamp- 
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shire to the Maritimes, an interesting group of exceptions to that general rule of 
Maritimes-to-Maine movement pointed out by Beck.”* There were many province- 
men working along the Androscoggin, as there were all through the Maine and 
New Hampshire woods. Many stayed but many returned home, taking with them 
the songs ‘ey had learned. That these four songs appealed to them especially may 
be in part uvcause they were written by a New Brunswick man, but a better explana- 
tion is probably that they were better ballads than were ordinarily being written in 
Maine at this time. The New Brunswicker, for example, particularly the man from 
the Miramichi, might have recognized in Scott’s work something that measured up 
to what was being done at home by a man like John Calhoun, the author of “Peter 
Emberly.” 

We have shown that Scott was in the general area of the Androscoggin in the 
late nineties. Unfortunately we cannot prove that he was on the drive in the spring 
of 1898. If we could, then we would know that he was around Berlin Falls on 4 May 
because the drive was at The Cascades early in the week of 22 May,” and it often 
took upwards to three weeks to put the entire drive through the mile and a half 
stretch from Berlin Falls to here. It is not impossible to imagine Joe Scott tending 
out on the sluice at Mason Street, within sight of Deane’s hotel, that very Wednes- 
day afternoon or as one of that jostling curious crowd outside the courthouse next 
day. 

In conclusion, “Ben Deane” is a well-known but so far unnoticed ballad here in 
the Northeast. Its similarities to three other songs, “The Plain Golden Band,” “Guy 
Reed-Will McClinton,” and “Howard Carey” point to a common author, and it is 
my contention that that author was a woodsman and river driver by the name of 
Joe Scott. Admittedly my proof is a house of cards; however, I submit the structure 
with confidence that new material will only strengthen it. William Doerflinger has 
said that “. . . if more orally circulated songs—widely circulated ones, too—were 
composed by any other folk-song maker on this continent than have been traced on 
good authority to Larry Gorman, the fact hasn’t been reported.”** Gorman’s songs 
were well-known locally, and there are many more of them. But these four songs that 
I believe are Joe Scott’s are much more widely known than any of the products of 
the Prince Edward Island satirist. The legend of Larry Gorman as a sort of Archpoet 
of the Northeast is tending to outlive his songs; Joe Scott’s ballads, if they are in- 
deed his, have so far outlived the man as to leave him practically unknown, like the 
centuries of ballad writers before him. He wanted to write a book; he wrote ballads 
instead. Let his works be his monument. 


NOTES 


11 would like to express my gratitude to the Coe Research Fund Committee of the University 
of Maine. Their two generous grants have enabled me to travel through Maine, New Hampshire, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island in search of material, principally on Larry Gorman. 
This paper is a by-product of the project, and it would have been next to impossible to com- 
plete it without the Committee’s continuing interest and support. I would also like to thank the 
following men, who have generously given me much first-hand information from their many 
years in the woods and on the river: Atwood Gibbs of Orono, Maine; Herbert Rice of Bangor, 
Maine; Dan Murray of Magalloway Plantation, Maine; and Peter Jamieson of East Bathurst, 
New Brunswick. I am also grateful to Howard T. Woodward of Berlin, New Hampshire; 
Rosa Jutras, City Clerk’s Office, Berlin, New Hampshire; the editors and staff of the Berlin 
Reporter, Berlin, New Hampshire; Mrs. Arthur W. Acker, Moore’s Mills, New Brunswick; 
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Angus Scott and Clyde Dickinson of Lower Woodstock, New Brunswick; Hazel Vye, Meductic, 
New Brunswick; and others too numerous to mention. I am further indebted to William Sleeper 
of the Department of Music, University of Maine, for transcribing the music from my tapes. 

? William Bell, Brewer, Maine, 13 December 1956, 19 d.sts. with tune; Charles Sibley, Argyle, 
Maine, 24 March 1957, 16 d.sts. with tune; Fred Elkinton, St. Stephen, New Brunswick, 14 d.sts. 
without tune (given to me by Thomas MacLeod, Baring, Maine); Wilmot MacDonald, Glen- 
wood, New Brunswick, 11 June 1957, 15 d.sts. with tune. Helen Creighton has written me that 
she has a number of variants of the ballad from Nova Scotia. 

®G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., Native American Balladry (Philadelphia, 1950). 

*TI see no reason to remark every change, every variation due to forgetting or rationalization 
in this discussion. I will only point out instances of material not included in Bell’s version and 
what seem to me to be significant omissions. 

® Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, “Ballads, Texts, and Papers,” a collection of unpublished material 
and notes on deposit in the University of Maine Library, Orono, Maine. 

* “Benjamin F, Deane,” (obituary), The Berlin Reporter, 26 June 1924, p. 7. 

* Bangor Daily News, 5 May 1808, p. 2. 

® The Berlin Reporter, 6 May 1808, p. 1. 

® The name has been changed here. 

10 The description in the ballad could almost be said to fit Portland as well as St. John. But 
the reference is clearly to St. John. 

11 Berlin’s growth from a town of 1144 in 1880 to one of 8886 in 1900 was so tremendous 
that it was certainly common knowledge at the time. 

12 This date is a conjecture. Nobody can remember just when he started wandering, but if 
we relate what we know of his life to the typical story of the young provinceman coming to 
Maine, eighteen to twenty is far from too young for him to have started. 

18 B. H. Rix, in a headnote to “The Plain Golden Band,” sent in to The Family Herald (no 
date). 

14 William M. Doerflinger, Shantymen and Shantyboys (New York, 1951), p. 247. 

15 Eckstorm, “Ballads, Texts, and Papers.” 

16 Doerflinger, p. 247. 

17 In a letter to the author date 5 March 1957. 

18 G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., review of William M. Doerflinger, Shantymen and Shantyboys (New 
York, 1951), in JAF, LXIV (1951), 437. 

19] have one other complete text from Maine and three from New Brunswick. So far as I 
can establish, other collectors have found it as follows: Maine, two texts; New Brunswick, one 
text; Nova Scotia, four texts. 

20 Roland Palmer Gray, Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks (Cambridge, 1924), 
pp. 24-28; Helen Hartness Flanders et al., The New Green Mountain Songster (New Haven, 
1939), Pp. 55-58; Robert W. Gordon, “Old Songs that Men Have Sung,” Adventure, 30 March 
1925. 

21 Myron H. Avery, “The Story of the Wassataquoik: A Maine Epic,” The Maine Naturalist, 
IX (September, 1929), 96. 

22 Avery, p. 87. 

23 A survey of collections, published and private, shows the following distribution for “Guy 
Reed”: Maine, 5; New Hampshire, 1; New Brunswick, 1. Herbert Johnston of Seboomook Dam, 
Maine, had heard the song sung by a fellow from Nova Scotia. 

24 There are no versions in print that I know of. An incomplete survey of collections shows 
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Studies in Folklore in Honor of Distinguished Service Professor Stith Thompson. Edited 
by W. Edson Richmond. Portrait of Stith Thompson. (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana 
University Press, Indiana University Publications, 9, 1957. Pp. ix + 270. $5.00.) 


This generous tribute to Stith Thompson from seventeen friends who have worked in 
folklore bears an appropriate title and represents well (although South America is lacking) 
both the range of folklore and of his friendships. Since the subjects discussed are too varied 
for me to express an opinion about the merits of many contributions, I must be content 
to characterize the volume and to offer some general remarks. The volume is virtually a 
definition of folklore. Five contributions are collections of materials: MacEdward Leach’s 
Cape Breton tales, Warren Roberts’ folklore materials in the novels of Thomas Deloney, 
Samuel Bayard’s tunes, Wayland Hand’s American analogues of the couvade, and my own 
excerpting of Edward Eggleston’s proverbs. These collections are arranged in various 
ways appropriate to the different subjects and are provided with sufficient annotation to 
establish the traditional quality of the texts. Leach is generous with details about his 
informants, Roberts gives adequate information, and I should have given more, citing 
especially the Eggleston papers in the Cornell University library. Bayard and Hand go 
somewhat farther than these three have gone and add more or less historico-critical 
comment. Se4n O Siilleabhdin’s detailed description of the feast of St. Martin in Ireland 
more nearly approaches a functional interpretation than do the other contributions. Six 
essays deal with histories of particular items of folklore (four of them tale studies): R. T. 
Christiansen’s investigation of a tale that probably arose in Norway, Laurits Bédker’s 
account of the Danish versions of a tale disseminated by chapbooks, Joseph Szévérffy’s 
review of a medieval religious story and its modern parallels, Erminie Wheeler-Voegelin 
and Remedios W. Moore’s elaborate investigation of an American Indian myth, and two 
studies of folksongs: W. Edson Richmond’s identification of Norwegian elements in a 
ballad of ultimately Danish origin, and Francis Lee Utley’s history of an English broadside 
song. Three scholars suggest improvements in technical and critical analysis of folk 
materials: W. H. Jansen, Thomas A. Sebeok, and C. F. Voegelin with John Yegerlehner. 
Jansen remains safely within familiar materials chosen from English tradition, but Sebeok 
and Voegelin-Yegerlehner take us into statistics and native American Indian texts, where 
it is, I am sorry to say, sometimes hard to see the forest for the trees. Richard Dorson 
appraises the folklore studies of Hugh Miller, and Nils Lid interprets Norse paganism. 

It seems to me that one can ask for no better definition of folklore than this volume 
offers. The element common to all these studies is tradition. Some have collected materials 
preserved and shaped by tradition, others have written their history, still others have 
offered new techniques for analysis and criticism, and one—Dorson—has written on the 
history of folklore studies. Nils Lid’s contribution falls on the boundary between folk- 
lore and the history of religion. One can, to be sure, see areas that do not happen to be 
represented—the dance, the riddle, and the children’s rhyme—but the analogy of such 
genres to what is offered is too obvious to call for remark. Since there was no planning in 
advance about subject matter (a fact that I can vouch for), we can readily perceive a 
general agreement among those who write on folklore about its nature and its problems. 

I limit my specific comment to the four studies concerned with the dissemination and 
history of folktales. In Bédker’s and Christiansen’s investigations, which are restricted to 
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Scandinavian materials, we can see an obvious technical improvement on studies made a 
generation ago. Erminie Wheeler-Voegelin and Remedios Moore’s study of an American 
Indian myth seems to me truly remarkable. The authors of this skilful presentation of a 
mass of texts might, to be sure, have avoided frightening their readers by formulas (p. 67) 
that seem scarcely useful enough to justify inventing them and might have found a better 
place for the map with its key (pp. 68-69), but these are minor criticisms and the ex- 
cellent organization of the study deserves high praise. With Joseph Szévérffy’s contribu- 
tion I am less well pleased. He does not make entirely clear what he intends to do, does 
not achieve a clear classification of his materials, and does not examine them carefully 
enough. He seems to be insisting that this tale, which Boggs has already listed as a Spanish 
type (FFC, 90, No. 767), should be included in the forthcoming Types of the Folktale, but 
fails to make plain what shape this entry or the various new and necessary entries should 
have. The Speculum exemplorum, on which Szévérffy relies, is a relatively late anthology 
(see T. F. Crane, The Exempla... of Jacques de Vitry [London, 1890], pp. lxxiv-Ixxv). 
He should have gone behind it to its source. His survey of the varieties of the tale seems 
an inadequate foundation for the establishment of new types. 

In sum, this interesting volume brings us new materials and methods and is a practical 
demonstration of what folklore and the study of folklore are. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Mythology and Values: An Analysis of Navaho Chantway Myths. By Katherine Spencer. 
(Philadelphia: Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, Volume 48, 1957. Pp. viii 
+ 240, preface, bibiography.) 


The theory of folklore studies includes the idea that creative material is somehow a 
projection of the culture of which it is a part, and since 1916, Boas and his school and a 
good many others have found reflections of a given culture in its myths. But, as Spencer 
rightly points out, there is a disappointing quality of flatness in the mere discovery that 
ethnologic fact corresponds with material in the oral literature. It is not particularly edify- 
ing to learn that Comanche stories, for example, center a good deal around warfare. 

The present study is an ambitious one. Having examined the creation myths of the 
Navaho in a previous work, the author now goes on to investigate all the available Navaho 
chantway myths in print or in manuscript. These are the stories that relate to the origin 
and explication of the elaborate complex of Navaho curing ceremonials. Spencer proposes 
to avoid a mere catalogue of reflections of culture by keeping sight of “the living con- 
nections of the material,” i.e., its “functional relations with socio-cultural forms,” and its 
“dynamic relation to individual processes” (p. 5). She finds, in studying cultural values 
contained in the myths, a meeting place for functionalist theory and the theory of per- 
sonality psychology. 

Of the many ways of approaching and analyzing so complex an entity as a story, the 
author chooses four: the deduction of “value themes” from characteristic plots, the tabu- 
lation of explanatory statements, the identification of sanctions in the dramatic action, and 
the identification of standards of behavior from regularities of action. Value themes were 
found to be focused on four areas: maintaining health, acquiring supernatural power, 
maintaining family harmony, and attaining adult status. The detailed analysis of explana- 
tory elements and sanctions seemed to support these value themes and provided additional 
topics around which Navaho values seemed to cluster. Some of these are: 1) concern 
with loneliness and companionship, 2) mistrust of strangers, 3) a “practical” or situational 
morality. 

Though the first two themes are hardly surprising in myths dealing with curing cere- 
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monials which utilize supernatural power, the author does succeed, especially in the health 
theme, in going beyond the notation of obvious reflections of the culture. The Navaho 
conception of illness as sudden, traumatic attack from the outside because of transgres- 
sions of which the patient may be unaware, and the strong psychosomatic component of 
Navaho illness, are both dramatically portrayed in the myths. One is given a far richer 
understanding of how the whole area of existential and normative values related to health 
fits into the Navaho world view than could have been possible without a knowledge of 
the myths, and the same is true for the concept of health as harmony. 

The second theme, the attainment of supernatural power, could and should have been 
given more extended treatment. It is by all odds the dominant motif in the myths and the 
central focus for elaboration of detail and fantasy. The author identifies “ideas of de- 
pendency on more powerful figures” (p. 34), but misses the significance of the “back- 
ground of remote and disinterested supernaturals who can be moved only by the com- 
pulsion of proper ritual” or the double aspect of the supernaturals being dependent on the 
ritual itself. This is the Navaho way of meeting the most pressing of life’s problems and is 
a key to an understanding of Navaho passivity, dependency on nurturant figures and a 
good deal more. 

The next two value themes, maintaining family harmony and attaining adult status, 
do not seem to me sufficiently supported by the material to be given major consideration. 
It is true that the stories usually begin with some sort of disharmony in the family. The 
protagonist is rejected by his family; this provides the impetus for his wanderings and the 
adventures which lead to his acquisition of power. It is also true that he returns to his 
family and is now well received. The difficulty is in emphasis. I cannot see that the plot is 
to any large degree concerned with the restoration of good family relationships per se since 
the family is hardly mentioned except at the very beginning and end, and the emphasis 
on the hero’s return is not on the restoration of family unity but on bringing ceremonial 
knowledge to mankind. 

The fourth value theme is closely tied to the third. The author discusses the protagon- 
ist’s evolution from an antisocial, good-for-nothing youth into a responsible adult. But my 
feeling is that he has achieved power, not responsibility in the usual sense. He has become, 
not the pattern of a good Navaho son-in-law, but a god. Indeed, one intriguing question 
raised by the kind of maturation shown in the myths might well be whether responsibility 
as we understand it is possible in a system like that of the Navahos. 

Spencer says (p. 94), “. . . it was not expected that ‘new’ values would be discovered, 
but rather that some confirmation might be obtained of values already identified from 
other sources.” But her study goes beyond the check-up that this implies. Indeed, some- 
exciting new areas for Navaho studies are powerfully outlined. One of these is the father- 
daughter relationship (p. 73) suggested by the frequent jealous father-in-law episodes. 
Another is the father-son relationship: Spencer points to highly interesting possibilities in 
the study of the ambivalent search for a nurturant father and aggressive rejection of 
authority. The separation from the family, loneliness and wandering highlighted in the 
stories seem like concomitants of matrilocality and suggest an important aspect in the 
psyche of the Navaho male. 

My feeling is that the work would have been more fruitful than it is, especially in its 
major emphases, if the author had allowed herself to be led more by her material. This 
goes not only for content but also for literary style. For example, several stylistic elements 
come to mind: the elaborate reference system (“he said, it is said,”); the constant use of 
direct quotation; the obliqueness of reference (“it seems,” “one said to one,”). Style of 
delivery and the kind of reception evoked in a Navaho audience are also important aspects 
of these myths as literary material. 

It is a measure of the usefulness of her work that it is possible to differ here and 
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there with Spencer’s interpretations, thanks to her full documentation and the very valu- 
able concordance (118 pages) of the myths in abstract form with variants carefully noted. 
Nowhere else can the student find such a collection, covering seventeen myths from re- 
cordings made over a hundred year span of field work. Through this book our under- 
standing of culture cannot fail to be enriched. 

To revert to the theory of folklore studies, the analysis of myth to support ethnologic 
data does not do justice to the material. Myths are evidence in their own right, and we 
should expect them to bring illumination into areas hitherto unexplored—a kind of illumi- 
nation unique and otherwise unobtainable. Spencer is right in employing psychological 
insights as well as anthropological ones in her investigation. 

The nature of the material itself should govern the investigation and content analysis 
is a relatively new technique which requires the richest posible interdisciplinary co- 
operation. 


Wesleyan University Davin P. McALLEsTER 
Middletown, Connecticut 


FOLKSONGS AND BALLADS 


American Balladry from British Broadsides. A Guide for Students and Collectors of 
Traditional Song. By G. Malcolm Laws, Jr. (Philadelphia: Bibliographical and Special 
Series of the American Folklore Society, Vol. VIII, 1957. Pp. xiii + 315, preface, 3 
appendices, bibliography, index of ballads. $5.00; $4.50 to members of the Society.) 


This volume concludes the series of bibliographical studies which began with Laws’ 
Native American Balladry and Tristram P. Coffin’s The British Traditional Ballad in 
North America (both 1950). With the three books before us we have guides to the whole 


corpus of living American balladry, which may be said to include 139 of the Child canon 
(Coffin), 187 ballads of native origin (Laws, 1950), and now 290 non-Child pieces of 
British origin. These totals do not constitute a closed account: some of Coffin’s entries 
represent not recovered texts but recognitions of ballad stories, and may be discounted; 
contrariwise, Laws excluded from his earlier volume 123 pieces which he considered “of 
doubtful currency in tradition,” and a sampling of numerous “ballad-like pieces” which 
did not satisfy his criteria for inclusion. Further collection might establish the currency of 
some pieces of the first class, and subjective considerations could bring shifts in the 
second category. Moreover, a living tradition cannot be static; in time there will assuredly 
be additions to the stock and subtractions from it. Despite the current insistence that we 
should shift our attention to analysis, the time is not yet at hand when collection can 
safely stop. 

The bibliographical syllabus which constitutes the bulk of Laws’ present volume is 
organized according to his earlier pattern. For each entry he gives a brief plot summary, 
a sample stanza, and a list of traditional texts collected in the United States and Canada. 
He then cites sample British texts from tradition and lists sample broadside, chapbook, 
and songster texts from Britain and America. Thus, when every category of information 
is represented in an entry, we have evidence of broadside print and traditional circulation 
in both Europe and America. In general, we can say that the non-Child imports are 
products of the nineteenth century which have only recently made their way into tra- 
dition. On stylistic grounds, Laws assigns broadside origin to some ninety percent of these 
ballads (the remainder he sees as showing signs of music hall or folk origin). There are, 
of course, gaps in the record; he has found no broadside or songster text for about a third 
of his 290 ballads. Undoubtedly some of these may be extant in the Madden collection at 
Cambridge University or among the vast numbers of uncatalogued slip songs in the 
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British Museum and the Antiquaries Library in London. For the sake of accessibility, 
Laws has confined his searches largely to Harvard, the American Antiquarian Society, 
and the Library of Congress. At present, then, the origin of many pieces is in doubt, and 
a few of them may have been composed in this country. The matter is endlessly complex in 
that some broadsides entered British tradition and were thus imported; some British 
broadsides were reprinted here, others were distributed by American firms but not re- 
printed; pieces got into the songster literature from all possible sources. And finally, the 
folk has never made any distinction between Child and non-Child ballads. 

Almost half of Laws’ book is devoted to much needed discussion of written and oral 
traditions. His first chapter gives a synoptic view of ballad subject matter in the eight 
divisions of his bibliography. Only the martial, nautical, and criminal types appear in 
Laws’ earlier study, and some interesting speculation on the divergences is suggested: we 
tend, for instance, to manufacture our own murder ballads but we import ballads of love 
and its vicissitudes. The second chapter contains, inter alia, a good brief account of the 
origin and distribution of broadside ballads in Britain and America. Laws finds that 
about sixty percent of our traditional broadsides are of English origin, thirty percent Irish, 
eight percent Scottish, and two percent Australian (almost sixty percent of the Child 
ballads are Scottish, none are Irish); the distribution of traditional broadsides is uneven, 
as one might expect from the disparities of interest on the part of collectors: about fifty 
percent have been reported from the South, sixty percent in the northern United States, 
and seventy percent in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. 

The two remaining chapters consider the complex relationships between broadside 
and popular ballads, centering upon Child’s treatment of broadside texts. Though 
generally scornful of them, Child reprinted a large number, and Laws sees at least half a 
dozen patterns of reasoning at work. His well documented discussion is no attempt to 
denigrate Child, but r-ther to emphasize the fact that for several centuries there has been 
a constant interplay between print and tradition. These provocative chapters contain much 
sensible observation which no student of traditional balladry can afford to neglect. 

Although Laws’ bibliographical entries take account of tunes whenever they accompany 
traditional texts, he has virtually ignored them in his discussion. When we remember that 
unlike the black letter broadside, eighteenth and nineteenth century prints seldom name 
tunes for singing, we are faced with problems of some importance. Where did these 
more recent broadsides get their tunes? Are they imported or domestic, composed or pop- 
ular? Do they remain integral with texts or do they wander from one to another? Are 
they often or seldom modal? Clearly, here is matter for another substantial study, of ample 
difficulty to challenge the ablest scholar. Meantime, Laws deserves fullest recognition for 
this excellent addition to our bibliographical resources. 


The Ohio State University Craupe M. Smmpson, JR. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Lunastettava neito, Vertaileva balladitutkinus (The Maid to be Ransomed, A Comparative 
Study of Ballad). By livar Kemppinen. (Helsinki, KirjaMono Oy, 1957. Sold by 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa (Academic Bookshop), Helsinki. Pp. 168.) 


Finnish scholar Iivar Kemppinen, who published his famous study, The Ballad of 
Lady Isabel and the False Knight (Child 4), in 1954, has now published an investigation 
into another equally well-known and widely spread ballad, “The Maid Freed from the 
Gallows” (Child 95), known in Finnish under the name Lunastettava neito ‘The Maid to 
be Ransomed,’ in Swedish ballad poetry as Den Bortsdlda ‘The Bartered,’ and in German 
balladry as Die Losgekaufte, etc. The ballad has spread throughout Europe, North Amer- 
ica, the West Indies and Australia, in addition to which motifs of the ballad are to be 
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found in Hebrew, Armenian, Indian, and African stories. The researcher had at his 
disposal and analyzed 1634 variants of this ballad. The characteristic themes of the ballad 
which have been preserved in the variants of different countries and linguistic areas con- 
stitute the following whole. 

The maid is sitting weeping and sighing in the vessel of a stranger bound for an un- 
known destination (in the changed forms she is in some other state of distress, her life at 
stake, e.g. in the English-American forms where she is about to be hanged). She begs her 
father, mother, brother, and sister to ransom her from board ship, but they all refuse. 
The maid’s fiancé or her beloved ransoms her. The maid curses her relations. 

The investigation consists of two parts: “Variant Analysis” and “The Theory of the 
Origin of the Ballad.” The former section introduces each individual variant giving the 
reader a thorough view of the ballad in each linguistic territory. Excerpts are generally 
given in the original language so that researchers throughout the world can make equal 
use of the work as their source material. The latter section of the investigation, the theory 
concerned with the origin of the ballad, is more concise. It contains a review of some 
earlier opinions on the origin of this ballad and, finally, the author’s own view. A common 
feature in earlier theories was conceiving of the ballad as historical and viewing the maid 
as a kidnapped victim on board a pirate ship. livar Kemppinen adopts an entirely different 
point of departure in his investigation of the ballad: from a careful analysis of the con- 
tents of the ballad he deduces that it is the fate of the maid, viz. her life or death, that is 
in question in the ballad throughout. Hence he comes to the conclusion that the ballad is 
in fact mythical. The maid is in the ferry of Charon, the ferryman of death, on her way 
across the lethal river Styx. This situation exactly parallels that of Euripides’ Alcestis, the 
wife of King Admetos, who gave herself up to death to save her husband, although the 
day appointed for his death had already arrived. The oldest variants of the literary evi- 
dence introduced by Kemppinen date from the ninth century A.D., and he has shown that 
Euripides took the subject of his drama of Alcestis from the old mythology which also 
provides the background for the ballad investigated by Kemppinen. According to him, 
Euripides kept very carefully to the old mythical theme, as the mythical ballad has also 
done. Just as the father and mother (and also brother and sister) of the maid in the 
ballad refuse to sacrifice themselves for the maid, so the father and mother of Admetos in 
Euripides’ tragedy refuse to give up their life for their son, and his wife, Alcestis, makes 
the sacrifice like the maid’s beloved in the ballad. 

livar Kemppinen shows how an echo from a folk poem, the ballad, is carried over to 
the man of the present Atomic Age through the civilizations of the ancient Argos, 
Mycenae, Athens, and Rome and the balladry of the glorious mediaeval Renaissance. He 
offers the opinion that the ballad originated around the twelfth-thirteenth centuries in 
Southern Europe, based on a mythical subject of these old cultures. 


Helsinki, Finland FriepricH Ece 


Air Force Airs. Songs and Ballads of the United States Air Force, World War One 
Through Korea. By William Wallrich. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1957. 
Pp. xxii + 232, introduction, foreword. $2.95.) 


William Wallrich has assembled in Air Force Airs about 170 songs which have been 
sung by Air Force men from the first World War to the present. The majority of these 
songs are parodies, and parodies of parodies, composed by Air Force men. They range 
from “On Top of Old Rainier,” a parody of “On Top of Old Smoky,” to “MIG-15’s,” a 
parody of “I T’ought I Saw a Puttycat.” A special section devoted to parodies of “The 
Dving Hobo,” several of which date from World War I, is here reprinted from Western 
Folklore, XIII (1954). A small number of the songs are probably original compositions by 
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Air Force men, while the remainder are carry-overs from civilian life, largely from college 
fraternity life, e.g., “The Big Black Hearse” and “Violate Me.” A fair number of the 
songs are sung also in other branches of the service, the only Air Force innovation being 
the use of “airman” in place of “soldier” or “sailor.” There is not a single melody printed 
in the entire book, but, of course, the parodies use the tunes of the originals, and those 
songs which are not parodies often use melodies borrowed from popular songs which 
Wallrich usually identifies in a headnote. Although Wallrich states that he has “tried hard 
to steer clear of pedantry” and has eschewed the footnote, his headnotes do give some 
information concerning the sources of his songs. A little more care in this connection 
would have made the work more useful. So, for instance, several songs listed as parodies 
of “Casey Jones” (pp. 104, 128) are actually parodies of “The Wreck of the Old Ninety- 
Seven,” and Wallrich’s “Beer-Call Chant” (pp. 171-172) is a fragmentary version of “Sam 
Hall.” 

Although there are available a number of ephemeral printed and mimeographed “song- 
sters” containing songs sung in the armed forces, Wallrich is the first to my knowledge 
to attempt a large scale compilation including songs of World War II and of even more 
recent vintage. A few of the same songs which were sung in World War I are given in 
J. J. Niles, D. S. Moore, and A. A. Wallgren, Songs My Mother Never Taught Me (New 
York, 1929), but the two works supplement one another. Air Force Airs will probably 
appeal most to nostalgic Air Force men, but it might be of some use to the folklorist 
interested in that ill-defined area that lies between folksong and popular song where most 
of Wallrich’s material, because of its limited oral circulation, belongs. 


Indiana University Warren E, Roperts 
Bloomington, Indiana 


FOLKLORE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Folklore in American Literaiw.e. Edited by John T. Flanagan and Arthur Palmer Hud- 
son. (Evanston and White Plains: Row, Peterson and Co., 1958. Pp. xvi + 511, intro- 
duction, biographical notes, bibliography, index of authors and titles. $6.50.) 


About fifteen years ago at a meeting of the Western Folklore Conference in Denver, 
Ernest E. Leisy read a paper outlining broad areas of the influence of folklore in American 
literature. In it he showed how pervasive has been the influence of recognized forms of 
folklore (superstition, proverbial phrase, ballad and story theme, etc.) on our literature, 
but he went further to include the less readily definable “folk spirit,” even the “folksy” as 
a part of his study. 

Folklore in American Literature is an attempt to draw from the great body of Ameri- 
can writing examples that illustrate this pervasiveness of folklore, folk custom and a kind 
of general folk attitude which have undoubtedly enriched and given variety to our literary 
tradition. Under twelve headings the editors list the sources of the influences they feel: 
“The Indian,” “Devil Tales,” “Ghost Tales,” “Witchcraft and Superstition,” “Buried 
Treasure,” “Frontier Humor and Tall Tale,” “Literary Ballads,” “Heroes and Demigods,” 
“Yankees,” “Negro Tales,” “Folk Songs and Ballads,” and “Folk Wisdom.” This is a 
wide range, and many (and sometimes unlikely) are the fish they catch in their net. 

Some of the examples which they include are straight out of folklore. This is particu- 
larly true of the section “Folk Songs and Ballads” where most of the material is from the 
collections of American folksong, e.g., “Young Charlotte,” “The Old Chisholm Trail,” and 
“Mister Boll Weevil.” Or there are Frank Dobie’s stories of buried treasure in “Midas on 
a Goatskin” and Roark Bradford’s “The Birth of John Henry,” and inevitably some of 
Uncle Remus, including, of course, “The Wonderful Tar-Baby Story.” 
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It is when we come to the clearly “literary” as distinct from the “folk” works that the 
indefiniteness of the field of survey is clear. There are many gradations here. The literary 
ballads may well have a place, though one wonders whether the actual influence here was 
not the work of Scott and the English literary ballads rather than folksongs in this coun- 
try. In such works as “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” “The Gold Bug,” and “Young 
Goodman Brown” there is still a full enough reflection of folk belief and popular attitude 
for one to feel the appropriateness of the inclusion of such a work. But Sandburg’s “Os- 
sawatomie,” the selections from Whitman’s “Song of Myself,” or the selection from 
Faulkner’s The Hamlet seem over the borderline of any real relationship to folklore unless 
one is willing to say that everything that is written reflects in some way the forms, atti- 
tudes, or feelings of folklore. All this illustrates not only the gradations of relationships 
between the two areas of expression, folk and literary, but also the difficulty of defining 
exactly the limits of folklore when it is considered in such a context. 

The volume serves to give a wide ranging sample of the ways and the extent to which 
there has been interplay between folklore and literary production. It suggests, too, some- 
thing of the continuing vitality of folk materials as both a source for American literature 
and more importantly as furnishing an atmosphere in which the literary craftsman works, 
drawing out of popular materials themes or only suggestions to inform or transform his 
ideas. The range from “Jesse James” or even a version of the phantom hitchhiker (Car- 
mer’s “The Lavender Evening Dress”), and Hawthorne’s “Feathertop” or Benet’s “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster” is a wide one and offers opportunity for a great variety of uses 
and interpretations. This the book illustrates very well. 

It contains also biographical notes on the authors represented, a selective bibliography, 
and an index, all of which add to the usefulness of the book. 


Indiana University J. W. Aston 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Whistlin’ Woman and Crowin’ Hen. By Julian Lee Rayford. (Mobile, Alabama: The 
Rankin Press, 1956. Pp. 230, photographs. No price indicated.) 


In the short Alabama strip of the Gulf coast thirty miles below Mobile sits the little 
fishing village of Bayou la Batre. Its next door neighbor is Coden, once an overflowing 
summer resort until the great storm of 1906 smashed it to flinders. Across the bay lies 
Dauphin Island, a sequestered fishing community up to the last couple of years, when 
a gigantic bridge tied it to the mainland and so made a lavish new winter resort. Into 
this bayou and gulf country where shrimp is king, Judy Rayford plunked down in the 
summer of 1947, to collect stories. He had earlier heard a powerful yarn about Lee Bosarge, 
greatest fisherman of the Gulf coast, taming a waterspout, and this led him from his 
native Mobile to a field trip in Bayou la Batre. Judy was a novelist and magazine writer, 
a sculptor and folk performer, with no formal training in folklore. He never succeeded 
in becoming another Burl Ives, thank heavens, and he has here written one of the few 
memorable books of regional American folklore. 

There are no type and motif numbers in Whistlin’ Woman and Crowin’ Hen, no 
comparative notes, no dicta on folklore. But the speaker of every tale is named, the master 
tale tellers are richly described and indeed have chapter titles bestowed on them, while a 
sequence of photographs appended to the book shows us their features. Judy collected by 
hunch and instinct for the scent; again and again he asked, do you know any ghost stories, 
do fishermen have superstitions, what happened in the storm of 1906, does anyone know 
anything about shrimp (the answer was alway no), was Lee Bosarge the greatest fisher- 
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man of the Gulf coast (the answer, accompanied by a tale or two, was always yes). The 
simplicity and artlessness of this collecting has netted a fresh haul of the stories people tell 
within their culture, not the folktales scholars have preclassified. There are folktales here, 
and there are true tales, and borderline tales, all equally reflective of this Southern coastal 
subculture. Who would expect, among the yarns of tidal waves and stingarees, drown- 
ings and duck hunts, to find a whopping baseball story of the tremendous homer hit by 
Charlie Cain that kept bouncing and bouncing at the mention of Charlie’s name? But 
Judy set down what he found. 

Interspersed in the talk of the shrimpers come familiar fictions. The pet fish who 
eventually fell through a crack and drowned is here a pet crab (Motif X 1306). The 
horn snake whose sting caused a wagon tongue to swell now strikes a locomotive rod 
with similar effect (X 1205.1). A Frenchman in Southern Alabama repeats the chagrined 
remark of a Frenchman in northern Michigan whose boat has drifted from its moorings, 
“We ten miles from here” (Dorson, “Dialect Tales of the Upper Peninsula,” JAF, LXI 
[1948], 127, n.4). From one Negro storyteller, Judy obtained several venerable texts, of the 
baked pig in New York carrying a knife and fork in his side, a tale of Old Mahster catch- 
ing his slave partying, the witch out of her skin, and a fine version of the cat’s paw that 
turns into a witch’s hand (X 1208.1, and Dorson, Negro Folktales in Michigan [Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1956] notes 28, 96, 97). The noodle tale popular in the West Indies, of the 
patient who put a mustard plaster on a chest, mistaking the doctor’s orders, is drawn into 
the cycle about the joker Clanjan. 

In the clutch of stories several robust cycles emerge. Practical jokes are hooked onto 
Clanjan, a halfbreed fisherman of Dauphin Island dead eighty years. Original tall tales 
cluster about the humorist Albert Lamie. Powerful Glaude Nicholas, seven feet six inches, 
breaks bones and lifts weights like a Teutonic giant. Lee Bosarge is the master fisherman, 
wily and dauntless at sea. Each little anecdote, trivial in itself, adds to the fabric of legend. 
Rayford’s method achieves its most striking success in the legend of the bluejay who 
carries a grain of sand to hell each Friday; the legend lies in no one informant, but must 
be pieced together from a mass of scattered, vivid beliefs and sayings. 

But the tales are not the whole story. Rayford has drawn the physical and economic 
background of the fisherfolk: the melting colors of the bayou landscape, the filth and 
obscenity in the olden shrimp factories, the rigors and ordeals of the seiners going over- 
board at midnight to surround a school of fish. He catches their daily talk and thoughts, 
about the slow death of the shrimp fisheries, or the favoritism of state legislatures to 
wealthy sportsmen. He gives recipes for the delicious jumbalaya of shrimp and duck that 
the bayou people cooked for him. The whole book is conversational, sprinkled with the 
accents and rhythms of the Bayou la Batreans, and touches of their oral poetry. There is 
no purple prose from the author; he never intrudes into the folk history he has honestly 
and sympathetically unfolded. 

In August of 1954 I spent a week with Judy in Mobile, Bayou la Batre, and Dauphin 
Island. He showed me his notebooks, and took me to some of his prize storytellers. I 
heard deaf and mute Amie Collier, an ancient hulk, retell with writhing hands and limbs 
of the dreadful night a storm tipped his boat over his body and forced his face into the 
mud—an agonizing, gesticulated tale whose delivery Rayford has truly described. Walter, 
son of Lee Bosarge, talked freely into my tape recorder, while long-drink-of-water Bert 
Deakle refused to tell the mike the wonderful tale of Lee capturing waterspouts, jumped 
in his car and drove away. When I left Bayou la Batre I felt its fascination, and appreci- 
ated Judy’s accurate collecting, but I had no idea he proposed to write this book. In our 
discussions he had always demanded poetic license to reinterpret his stories, and seemed 
the novelist gathering notes, rather than the folklorist collecting tales. 

This faithful and sensitive record of folk history in Bayou la Batre was issued through 
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private subsidy by a small printing press in Mobile. Meanwhile the trash of fakelore 
steadily pours from the trade publishers. 


Indiana University Ricuarp M. Dorson 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The Folklore of Maine. By Horace P. Beck, with drawings by Arthur K. D. Healy. 
(Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. Pp. xvi + 284, intro- 
duction, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


It is a well-known fact that stones grow in the State of Maine. If you come down along 
Penobscot Bay you can be shown the glacial boulder that “Ed Grant’s father throwed at a 
partridge, but t’want nothin’ but a pebble then.” And redolent expressions with a tang 
to them abound in this region. Cucumbers grow larger and more lush if they get about 
three good doses of “turkeyturd beer,” a rich concoction of manure and water. 

Ever since he was old enough to hold a tiller Horace Beck has been sailing down the 
coast of Maine nearly every summer and working the long beat back. All during these 
cruises, in harbors, coves, gunk holes, and backwaters, he has spent his time usefully 
collecting stories, expressions, placenames, songs, ditties, rhymes, and sayings. He has 
talked and visited with hundreds of people, and he has made tape recordings of the 
songs of several of the best folksingers on the coast. 

Now, happily, he has brought a large body of this material together in an attractive 
volume which will be one of the standard references for folklore in New England. As this 
is a commercial book for the interested layman, it has been necessary for the author to 
leave out large blocks of material and give only samples in certain categories. Neverthe- 
less, it is a rich and well organized sampling and a worthy addition to the works of Eck- 
storm, Barry, Smyth, Colcord, Wasson, Speck and others. 

Because Maine is an old settled region, perhaps, a majority of the stories told are well- 
known and widely distributed. Nevertheless, it is interesting to know that they have all 
been collected in this one particular state. It would have been valuable to have more 
musical scores with the songs, but music is expensive to set and the restricted use of it 
is perfectly understandable in these days of high publishing costs. 

The first two chapters are among the most interesting. In “Names of the Sea,” the 
author recounts the folk origin of many of the picturesque names given to the multitude 
of points, islands, rocks, and ledges along that marvelously rugged coast. Some of these 
curious old names record incidents or misfortunes in peoples lives. Such are Moll’s Misery, 
Dagget’s Downfall, Pope’s Folly, and Bailey’s Mistake. No one knows the origin of 
others. “What,” for instance, asks the author, “does the Tar Pooch or the Junk of Pork 
mean?” Many have been dry-cleaned of their ancient gaminess in this day of finer sensi- 
bilities in placenames if not in novels. The island which, on a chart of 1790, was called 
Cold Arse now appears as Ragged Island, and Bunker’s Whore has become Bunker’s 
Ledge. The chapter on “John Josselyn, ‘Gent’” sums up what is known, and precious 
little it is, about one of the most fascinating and intelligent men that ever set foot in New 
England in the early seventeenth century. His New England Rareties is one of the most 
informative and delightful works ever written on this region, for Josselyn was a keen and 
sensitive man. 

Other chapters provide us with glimpses of life in the coastal towns and on the 
islands. The sea, its source of livelihood and way of travel, the songs and stories con- 
nected with it are all discussed. Legends, ghostly tales, witches, and shanties find their 
places in the lives of the people, and the life and songs of the lumberjack in the great 
days of the Maine lumber industry have left a heavy imprint on the state. 

This book is restricted to the folklore of people of English speaking stock. But, as his 
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friends well know, Horace Beck has already in manuscript enough material for a volume 
on the folklore of the Maine Indians, and I am sure he has enough in note form for an- 
other on the non-Anglo-Saxon European groups in the state. There is, besides, a fine 
opportunity for a survey of the folklore of the state which has appeared in the writings 
of authors of the region for the past two hundred years. A vast amount of material has 
appeared in the local newspapers, e.g., the late Arthur Staples’ columns in the Lewiston 
Journal. It is suspected that such research would produce much new material that has 
been forgotten and would serve as an interesting and important background for that col- 
lectable today. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this present book is but the first in a series 
which, supplemented by more technical papers in the professional journals, will give us a 
complete and lasting body of material, as it exists today, from the pen of this talented 
young folklorist. 


Peabody Museum of Salem Ernest S. Dopce 
Salem, Massachusetts 


The Best of the American Cowboy. Compiled and edited by Ramon F. Adams, with 


drawings by Nick Eggenhofer. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1957. Pp. 
xiv + 289, introduction. $4.95.) 


The idea that the cowboy was somehow a separate breed is behind much historical 
writing about the cattle country. It is behind Ramon F. Adams’ excellent collection of 
first-hand material set down by the cow hands of seventy-five years ago. 

The editor’s prime concern is actual experience—what life was like in the days 
before barbed wire; what sort of people were citizens of this “world within itself.” In 
order to point up the salient features of the pattern, he assembles his selections under 
three heads: “The Cowboy,” “The Range,” and “The Trail.” In each division eight or 
ten spokesmen—people who were there and reported their own experiences and observa- 
tions—are introduced to shatter “the wooden and monotonous frame into which the 
cowboy legend has been placed by generations of fiction writers.” 

A few of these reporters, such men as Emerson Hough, Stewart Edward White, Andy 
Adams, and Edgar Beecher Bronson, were professionals who could handle the language 
and knew how to get the most out of a story. The rest were apt to be short on literary 
skill but long on experience. Charles J. Steedman, for instance, writes like a man talking, 
but he will raise the hair of any reader with his account of a storm and stampede in the 
Bear Lake country. John J. Callison creates a shivering little masterpiece in his descrip- 
tion of a northern blizzard. A number of others, in simple prose, take us out on “the great, 
lonely, grieving plains” and recreate the sights and sounds and dangers of an earlier day. 

Among the most interesting of the contributors are a handful of Englishmen—Bob Gran- 
tham Quickfall, William French, Peter Wright and other literate immigrants from an- 
other world—whose reminiscences add no little flavor and a fresh point of view to Adams’ 
collection. 

These men did not set out to describe the folklore and folkways of the cowboy, but 
unintentionally they included much folk material. John Clay, in discussing “Justice on the 
Range” from the big owner’s point of view, is accounting for the prevalence of folk jus- 
tice on the frontier. Emerson Hough has a chapter on “Cowboy Amusements” which 
describes and explains what people on ranches did when they had a chance to enjoy them- 
selves. W. S. James (“Style on the Ranch”) goes so far as to investigate fashions in such 
objects as saddle horns, ropes, hats, and boots. 

All of this and much more is epitomized in Emerson Hough’s statement that the 
cowboy was “a man suited to his times.” The figure which emerges from Adams’ ex- 
tracts is not the semi-savage visualized by our Eastern grandfathers. It is not the lethal 
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Robin Hood of today’s television and moving pictures. It is closer to Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes’ “Hired Man on Horseback,” who put in long days in the branding pen, slept on 
the ground, and sometimes died with his boots on, remaining cheerful and devoted to 
the end of his hard and comfortless life. 

The title is a bit misleading, since many of the top cowboy writers are not represented 
—Eugene Manlove Rhodes, Charley Russell, Jack Potter, and “Teddy Blue” Abbott, for 
instance, The editor explains, however, that he intends to dispense with the well-known 
and readily available, and concentrate on “choice but rare pieces of range lore.” The 
scarcity of much of this material makes the book unique in its field and it is an indispen- 
sable item for people who want to know the truth about the old days in the West. 


Texas Western College C. L. SonNnIcHSEN 
El Paso, Texas 
FOLKLORE IN LATIN AMERICA 
The Types of the Folktale in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, and Spanish 
South America, By Terrence Leslie Hansen. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 


of California Press, Folklore Studies, No. 8, 1957. Pp. xvi + 202. Introduction, bibliog- 
raphy, outline of classification of tales. Paper $4.50.) 


Scholars and students of the folktale in Hispanic areas for some time have possessed 
two extremely useful tools, R. S. Boggs, Index of Spanish Folktales, and Aurelio M. Espi- 
nosa, Cuentos populares espafioles, the latter containing two volumes of extensive notes 
in addition to the tale collection. Although they approach the material from somewhat 
divergent points of view, these works have been milestones in the classification and study 
of peninsular Spanish folktales. Heretofore no comparable research tool has existed for 
Spanish speaking areas of the New World, but Hansen has now provided an index for a 


significant segment of available Hispanic American material, that from the larger West 
Indian islands and Spanish South America. Preparation of the Central and North Ameri- 
can material is under way, so that the two volumes will constitute a definitive classification 
of the folktale in all Spanish America. 

The present monograph is indispensable to any serious treatment of the folktale in a 
Hispanic background. Hansen’s point of departure is Antti Aarne, Types of the Folktale, 
as translated and enlarged by Stith Thompson in FFC No. 74. Whenever Spanish- 
American versions appear, Hansen incorporates types and subtypes subsequently added by 
Boggs to the basic Aarne-Thompson system. One of the attractive features of the present 
index is the inclusion of summaries in English of new tales, cited neither by Aarne- 
Thompson nor Boggs. While these summaries are concise, they contain considerably more 
detail than usually appears in such indices, and thereby afford the user a particularly sat- 
isfying grasp of the tale involved. Furthermore, by his frequent cross references to Espi- 
nosa’s collection and consistent identification of its contents with the standard tale types, 
he has tied in the latter study more closely with the Aarne-Thompson method. By noting 
peninsular versions, Hansen has considerably enhanced the utility of his work, which 
permits the scholar to trace a large number of types, with variants and parallels, through- 
out a major portion of those areas where Hispanic tradition is dominant. 

Within the geographical limits of the index, some countries or regions are extremely 
well represented while others are scarcely mentioned or not at all, This situation cannot 
be laid to Hansen, who has searched diligently to include and classify all available tales. 
Rather, it is an indication of the status of folklore collecting and scholarship in the Span- 
ish-American countries concerned. Types from Argentina, Chile, Peru, the Dominican 
Republic, and Puerto Rico turn up with almost predictable regularity, a reflection of a 
serious interest in folklore in these places. Cuba is represented largely by Herminio Portell 
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Vila’s “Cuentos populares cubanos,” a manuscript collection of 125 tales. Although the 
scholar now knows of the existence of this material and can identify the types through 
the index, the tales themselves ar: unavailable for study generally. It is to be hoped that 
they can soon be had in print. 

From Bolivia and Ecuador no types at all are reported and only one is recorded from 
Paraguay. Three are listed from Uruguay, five from Colombia, and seven from Venezuela. 
In these areas, folklore scholarship seems to be particularly active only in Venezuela, 
where the Ministry of Education encourages intelligent collecting and publication, al- 
though the stress there to date has been less on the folktale than on the folksong, theater, 
and drama. Basic field collecting and the publication of the texts themselves are essential 
to a well rounded treatment of the folktale in Spanish South America. 

Two minor misprints have been noted: p. xii, last line, read “Cortazar,” not “Cortezar”; 


p- 6, line 13, read “Di Lullo,” not “Di Lullio.” 


University of California Sraney L. Rose 
Los Angeles, California 


Folklore americano, Organo del Comite Interamericano de Folklore. Afio IV, No. 4. 
(Lima, 6 Diciembre, 1956. Pp. 1-248.) 


With its avowed purpose to present information concerning the many facets of folk- 
lore and to stimulate folklore research in the Americas, Folklore americano, in this issue 
as in previous ones, achieves a significant measure of success. Abundant evidence is given 
of the progress being made among folklorists whose interests are in things Hispanic. 

Starting from the premise that there are relatively few ballads common to both Eng- 
lish and Spanish, Archer Taylor analyzes in the lead article, “Comparacién de baladas 
inglesas y espafiolas,” twenty-two English ballads that have parallels in Spanish. Taylor 
bases his analysis on the comparisons made by Child and Entwistle in their respective 
works. Certain problems are pointed out and further studies are suggested which, when 
completed, will lend greater finality to this interesting and well developed topic. 

Some of the most characteristic dances in Brazilian folklore are briefly presented in 
“Sobrevivencias totémicas nas dansas dramiaticas brasileiras” by Renato Almeida. The 
totemic element is pointed out as one of the most interesting aspects found in the dances. 
There is always a pantomime of the fight between an object, an animal, or a community 
totem and its enemies. The most constant totemic representation is the death and resur- 
rection of a personage, due, possibly, to the fact that this theme is repeated so often in the 
phenomena of nature. 

Arthur L. Campa, in his article entitled, “El héroe folklérico norteamericano,” presents 
the idea that although tradition had enriched United States history with great names like 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Lincoln, and that regional folk heroes like Johnny Appleseed 
and Paul Bunyan had been popularized, there was still need for a more representative 
national folk hero. This found fruition, according to Campa, when the Yankee pioneer, 
en route to the fertile lands of Texas, encountered the Mexican vaquero. The subsequent 
fusion of these two strains resulted in the creation of the national folk hero, the ever popu- 
lar American cowboy. 

In the state of Lara, in Venezuela, the most typical musical and choreographic expres- 
sion is the dance, El tamunangue. In her unique contribution “E] tamunangue,” Isabel 
Aretz traces its dispersion, history, and tradition. The poetry, music, and choreography 
of each of the seven sequences into which the dance is divided are thoroughly and inter- 
estingly discussed. The musical extracts, pictures, and stick-figure drawings are most 
meaningful, and this substantial article points the way for a pattern for the preservation 
of many regional folk dances. 
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The third of a series of “Juegos infantiles tradicionales en el Peri” by Emilia Romero 
presents many more children’s games, some with variants, that are prevalent in Peru. Most 
of the games are complete with a bibliography and, when singing accompanies the games, 
musical notation is provided. Francois Bourricaud provides a noteworthy contribution in 
“El mito de Inkarri.” Included are three versions of this myth of a second god collected 
in the ancient city of Poquio, in Peru and presented in Quechua and Spanish. 

A stimulating report (pp. 188-194) gives in detail the results of the district and pro- 
vincial competition on folklore subjects in the primary schools in the province of Tarma, 
in Peru. Since 1949, when the first contests were held under the direction of the local 
teachers, this event has gained in popularity and importance. Customs, dances, songs and 
popular music are the areas represented in this annual competition. Of interest, too, is an 
account (pp. 195-197) of the First Congress of Ethnography and Folklore held in Braga, 
Portugal under the auspices of the municipal governmeni. Represented at this meeting 
were Portugal, Spain, Italy, Brazil, and Mexico. Another section (pp. 198-240) is devoted 
to a review of current Latin American folklore publications as well as one North American 
periodical, Southern Folklore Quarterly, and one from France, Arts et Traditions Popu- 
laires. Finally, there is a eulogy to the late José Sabogat, the great Peruvian painter along 
with mention of the demise of Ramén Violant y Simorra, Enrique Casas Gaspar, and 
Sixto Cordova y Ojfia, all of Spain. 


University of California TERRENCE L. HANsEN 
Riverside, California 
FOLKLORE IN OCEANIA AND AUSTRALIA 


Songs and Tales of the Sea Kings: Interpretations of the Oral Literature of Polynesia. 
By J. Frank Stimson, with contributions by Van Wyck Brooks and Susanne McCon- 


naughey. Edited and arranged by Donald Stanley Marshall. (Salem, Massachuseets: 
Peabody Museum, 1957. Pp. xlix + 237, preface, prologue, introduction. $6.50.) 


This four part book should make Stimson known to a wider audience than that 
reached by the Polynesian Society and Bishop Museum, which in the 1930’s published 
some of his native language versions and English translations of Polynesian prose and 
poetry. It should also establish him in the public mind as one more of the brilliant and 
adventurous personalities who, finding their original milieu too limiting, restlessly 
search and experiment until finally they find an exotic milieu congenial to personal fulfill- 
ment. As reported in the Prologue, a skillfully informative character sketch by Brooks, his 
brother-in-law, Stimson found his milieu in Polynesia, where he also found “a competent 
medium in Papeete,” a position as bookkeeper for a ship outfitter’s company, a plantation, 
and, later through his study of central Polynesian languages, a connection with Bishop 
Museum as an Associate. 

The pre-European pattern of culture which attracted Stimson to Polynesia is compactly 
and vividly characterized by Susanne McConnaughey in that part of the book called both 
“Introduction” and “The Sea Kings.” Though she does not emphasize the point, she de- 
scribes the culture mostly of the high islands and most specifically of the Society Islands, 
in the period when this archipelago had apparently achieved its peak of development. 

The major portion of the book, called “Interpretations of Polynesian Literature,” 
consists of a large number of chants and four narratives, and is written by Stimson. Selec- 
tion of materials, explanatory comments, arrangements, titles, and modifications of trans- 
lations (p. xviii) are by the editor. The word “interpretations” rather than “translations” 
happily describes Stimson’s treatment and accords with the picturesque and exotic atmos- 
phere created for readers by the Prologue and the Introduction. Stimson’s interpretations, 
I find, as always, a delight to read, and recommend them to lovers of poetry. 
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Stimson, like other translators faced with richly evocative poetry in a foreign language, 
struggled with the problem of a translator’s responsibility. He states (pp. xvi-xvii) that 
he was trying “to follow a midway course between the extremes of a rugged literalness, 
on the one hand, and a too free rendering, on the other.” And, further, “There should be 
freedom to move in an alien medium without a stultifying restraint—provided one is ever 
alert that freedom should not degenerate into license, for this would vitiate the purity 
of our material at its source.” However, in the years that followed, his eagerness to prove 
that he had discovered a “high-god cult,” the cult of Kio-Kiho, as the foundation of Poly- 
nesian religion, led him to distort native language versions of chants and to influence sug- 
gestible informants, Bishop Museum for these reasons withdrew from further circulation 
Stimson’s monographs on Tuamotuan religion which it had published. Of this, the editor 
of the present book shows no cognizance in his claim that Stimson’s interpretations are 
“well within the bounds of ethnological reality” (p. xviii). 

The first part of the book, the fourth to be mentioned here, is “An Appreciatory 
Preface” by the editor. That he is also “research anthropologist for Polynesia” at Peabody 
Museum in Salem is hard to reconcile with his pre-Grimm views about not identifying 
time and place of collection and his statement that “While museums publish detailed 
monographs on the stone tools, genealogies and terminological trivia of the pre-European 
islands, the sense of living people does not pulse through” (p. ix). Evidently only Stimson 
can raise pre-European ghosts. 

A turning point in folklore research came more than a century ago when collectors 
began to recognize the value of giving for their material such identifying information as 
time and place of collection and the informants. Of nearly a hundred chants (some repre- 
senting fragments combined into one by Marshall or Stimson), the archipelago of origin 
is given specifically for only two which are “interpretations of chants published by others” 
(p. xii). The only footnote in the book is found on this page, but it does not tell who 
these others were and where they were published; instead it gives the complete name, 
catalog number, publisher’s name, address, but not the price, for Marshall’s Cook Islands 
phonograph records. 

Marshall further states that telling when and where an item was recorded “cannot 
guarantee the correct placement of its origin in time and space” (p. xiii) because Poly- 
nesians have picked up new songs and stories wherever they have travelled, and retold 
them. By the same reasoning so has Stimson, so why bother to identify his interpretations 
as “Polynesian” in provenience? Of some of the chants the editor asks “Who chanted 
them and when?” (p. xvi), although a study of the monographs, even those published 
by museums, about Polynesian religions might provide clues. However, love of mystery 
and the undiscoverable, preferably in capital letters, belong to the Romantic Tradition, 
and that, not the Scientific Tradition, binds all four parts of this book into unity as escape 
literature in the nineteenth century tradition of von Arnim and Brentano, who were 
friends but not followers of Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm. 


University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


KATHARINE LUOMALA 


Old Bush Songs. And Rhymes of Colonial Times. Enlarged and Revised from the Collec- 
tion of A. B. Paterson. By Douglas Stewart and Nancy Keesing. (Sydney: Angus and 
Robertson, 1957. Pp. xxviii +- 289, preface, bibliography, indices. 25s Australian.) 


The Francis James Child of Australia was no distinguished university professor, steeped 
in the richest tradition of European scholarship, but a bushwhacker-turned-journalist named 
for a racehorse—A. B. “Banjo” Paterson, the putative composer of Australia’s most famous 
song, “Waltzing Matilda.” Both men had personalities so strong that the course of folk- 
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song study in.their respective countries meekly follows the path they opened; however, 
Child had too much scholarship, Paterson too little, for either to be a satisfactory chroni- 
cler of balladry. Child’s criteria were so restrictive that his canon developed the unreality 
he sought so hard to avoid; Paterson’s criteria were so liberal that aimost any song that 
mentions Australia qualifies as a “bush song,” though it may have nothing to do with 
Australia, e.g. “The Codfish Shanty,” or nothing to do with folksong, such as “The 
McIntyre Flies,” composed by “Professor A. De Lorenski, Magician and Phrenologist.” 
If Paterson’s successors are too undiscriminating, at least they do not commit the graver 
sin of assuming, like Kittredge, that the collection of their master “comprises the whole 
extant mass of this material.” The method of the two men was much the same; both 
appealed for texts to people who knew but did not appreciate the old songs, and both 
collected almost everything through correspondence, Paterson working through “The 
Red Page” of The Bulletin—‘“the Bushman’s Bible”—itself a unique source of folksong. 
Paterson’s book, The Old Bush Songs, Composed and Sung in the Bushranging, Digging 
and Overlanding Days—was published in the same year as Child’s last volume—1898— 
and by 1930 had gone through its seventh edition. It has for years been out of print and 
impossible to obtain anywhere in Australia—hence the publication of Stewart and 
Keesing’s Old Bush Songs. In this volume the editors include nearly all of Paterson’s songs 
except those printed in their earlier Australian Bush Ballads (of which the present volume 
is a continuation), plus a number of others contributed by Australia’s handful of folksong 
collectors, Percy Jones, Russel Ward, Hugh Anderson, and John Meredith. 

The editors are both serious writers, both poets; Stewart is also the editor of “The Red 
Page,” a successor of A. G. Stephens, under whose aegis Paterson collected his songs. 
Because of their esthetic sensitivities and freedom from Child’s meticulous scholarship, 
they have done some things that will not much please folklorists. One can understand 
their attitude. Australia is still in the process of discovering and appreciating her folklore; 
it has not, as in this country, become for most folklorists cultural archaeology—the digging 
up and examining of something long buried. Thus Stewart and Keesing do not scruple 
to “reconstruct” their texts from several variants. They include no music—a great pity. 
Their notes are rarely more than attributions of credit, and some of these will astonish 
American folklorists, e.g., “collected by Russel Ward from Joanna Colcord’s Songs of 
American Sailormen.” There is nothing to indicate relationships or ultimate sources of 
the songs. Sometimes this uncritical method leads to their printing two versions of the 
same song as independent. Occasionally they reprint some of Banjo’s quaint notes—“very 
old, with nasal effect”—and his innocent ignorances, such as the confusion of the vege- 
table “paddymelon” with the animal “pademelon,” but then all Australians make the 
same mistake. 

However, as with Paterson’s book, it is the songs that are important. This is the most 
comprehensive collection of Australian “bush” balladry, containing 218 songs, 137 of them 
by “Anon,” and therefore, in a manner of speaking, folksong (though Australians rarely 
use this term). The arrangement is logical and, in the traditional manner, historical 
(Paterson begans his book with two untranslated aboriginal songs): “Convicts and Bush- 
rangers,” including those songs not printed in the earlier volume, which had thirty of 
these outlaw songs; “Immigrants and New Chums,” mostly “whinges” (complaints) of 
discontented Irish immigrants and English “new chums”; “The Goldfields,” from which 
there are almost no genuine folksongs, the very talented music hall entertainer, Charles 
Thatcher, having usurped this office among the miners who dug out Australia after 1851; 
“The Stockmen of Australia,” Aussie cowboy songs, with some intriguing parallels to 
American cowboy songs; “The Stringybark Cockatoo,” frontier songs in our “Arkansas 
Traveller” tradition; “Shanties,” remorseful drinking songs of the outback sly-grog shops; 
“On the Wallaby,” hobo or swagmen songs; and finally, a category whose importance is 
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not indicated by the few songs included here, “The Springtime It Brings on the Shearing,” 
—sheep shearing songs that form an actual majority of Australian folksong. 

If I have been critical of the method of the editors, it is to abate somewhat the evalua- 
tion that everyone who sees this book must make: that it is the most important collection 
yet made of Australian folksong, and will be so for some time to come. 


University of Colorado Joun GREENWAY 
Boulder, Colorado 


FOLKLORE IN EUROPE 


Yidishe Folkslider mit Melodies (Yiddish Folksongs with Melodies). Collected by Y. L. 
Cahan. Edited by Max Weinreich. (New York: Yivo Institute for Jewish Research, 
1957. Pp. 559, notes, indices, music.) 


Issued twenty years after the death of Y. L. Cahan, eminent folklorist, collector, re- 
search worker, teacher and lecturer, this volume is a revised edition of all his Yiddish 
folksong collections. The 560 items embrace ballads, love songs, dance, engagement and 
wedding songs, family songs, lullabies, children’s songs, workmen’s songs, songs of 
conscripts and soldiers, religious and Purim songs, riddle and humorous songs, and others. 
The editor, a scholar, folklorist and authority in Yiddish linguistics, has endeavored to 
give us a model volume in the spirit and form in which Cahan himself might have created 
it, and the scrupulous attention to detail and painstaking and thorough organization of the 
material are evident throughout. Each song is carefully annotated, and included are the 
place of origin plus a map of the singer’s geographical area, references and cross references 
to Cahan’s previous publications, other important Yiddish folksong collections, and an in- 
dex of first lines. There is also a precise summary of Cahan’s and Weinreich’s principles and 
editorial technique, and a brief English summary of the contents of the volume. 

When Cahan’s first published collections appeared in 1912, only a few others were 
evident, and his sixty page introduction prefacing the first volume immediately established 
him as a leading folklorist. 

He subsequently became associated with Yivo in Vilna at its inception in 1925, headed 
its Committee on Folklore, edited its folklore publications, trained a number of its young 
collectors, and made a field trip into Burgenland, Austria, where he recorded a number 
of folksongs and tales. Although he also collected humorous anecdotes, epigrams, super- 
stitions, customs, and beliefs, his songs and especially his ballads and love songs, remain 
basic and are his most important contribution to Jewish folklore. 

Between 1920 and 1931, Cahan passed from collector to theorist, grappling with and 
treating basic problems of the interdependence of the folklore of different ethnic groups, 
folksongs as distinguished from popular songs and songs in folk style, and other problems. 
At his death, he was engaged in the preparation of an enlarged, revised edition of all his 
collections, purported to be 1000 items, as well as his theoretical works, which Yivo in 
Vilna was to issue in a six volume edition. However, the Second World War intervened, 
and many Yivo collectors and staff members perished. Most of Cahan’s manuscripts, to- 
gether with his specialized library were destroyed. Only his collection of folktales appeared 
in 1940 on the very eve of the German occupation. 

Cahan’s emphasis on comparative work and his familiarity with half a dozen Euro- 
pean languages and consequently with the current folkloristic literature, is felt in every 
area of Yiddish folklore he handled. In this volume, 100 songs are thus enhanced with 
valuable comparative reference to collections in Yiddish, Hebrew, English, German, 
Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, and Czech. 

Despite the fact that Cahan’s informants came from a wide geographical area and 
spoke several dialects, Cahan published his songs in literary phonetics. The editor of this 
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volume tells us that Cahan, as early as 1912, maintained that “the folklore collector con- 
siders the meaning of the word more important than its phonetics” and that Cahan en- 
deavored to be as authentic as possible rather than as literal as possible. However, other 
factors fashioned his point of view on this question. The mobility of the Yiddish language 
was especially prominent in the nineteenth century, and considerable internal migration 
of the Jewish population of Eastern Europe was evident long before the transatlantic 
movements began at the end of that century. These inner migrations and the easy con- 
vertibility of the language from one dialect pattern to another, created a condition in which 
the place of origin of an informant was not necessarily always the place of origin of the 
song. These considerations led Cahan to be wary of the dialects of his songs, and conse- 
quently, he employed literary phonetics in his published works, while at the same time 
endeavoring to retain as much of the flavor of the dialects as possible. 

Due to this factor of “adopted and adapted” dialects, Cahan was also cautious in his 
use of the term “variant,” preferring to consider such similar songs as related to one an- 
other. Editorially, the editor observes this practice by placing such songs in the volume, 
next to one another, as separate items unto themselves. 

“Das Licht alter Zeiten wird ein Gesang neuer Zeiten werden” (J. G. Herder), and 
“Die innere Geschichte eines Volkes ist in seinen Lidern enthalten” (Jellinek), were two of 
the guiding mottoes of Y. L. Cahan in his work. These, obviously, also inspired his 
widow, Miriam Cahan, the editor, Max Weinrich, and those others who made possible this 
fine memorial to the collected Yiddish folksongs of Yehude-Leyb Cahan. 


New York, New York Rutn Rusin 


Laographia. Bi-annual Bulletin of the Greek Folklore Society. Vol. XVI, Part 2. Edited 
by G. A. Megas. (Athens, 1956. Pp. 362.) 


This is the second part of Vol. XVI of Laographia, the Bulletin of the Greek Folklore 
Society. Its contents are briefly as follows: “Baptismal Names of the Peloponnese during 
the Turkish Occupation,” by T. A. Gritsopoulos (pp. 337-74); “Folktales of Patmos,” by 
P. G. Kretikos (pp. 375-412); “The Popular Architecture of Aegina,” by D. B. Vasileiades 
(pp. 413-512); “The Popular Song ‘Voice from the Tomb’,” by D. A. Petropoulos (pp. 513- 
29); “Folklore Miscellany from Cyprus, Laconia and Zante,” by various hands (pp. 530- 
54); a report on the agenda of the general meeting of the Greek Folklore Society, held in 
Athens on 31 May 1957 (pp. 554-60); book reviews (pp. 561-80); a summary in French of 
the principal articles contained in both parts of the volume (pp. 581-86); list of new books 
(pp. 587-94); indexes, arranged acording to subject matter and author (pp. 594-99). 

Gritsopoulos’ article on the Christian names of the Peloponnese is a collection of ap- 
proximately 350 names and their variants commonly used in the Peloponnese from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. This compilation was made largely from various 
MSS and church and monastery registries as well as from several studies of a similar nature 
previously published. The names included in the collection are divided into: 1) ecclesiasti- 
cal 2) Byzantine and modern, and 3) those formed on the basis of moral qualities of indi- 
viduals and by comparison of men with animals, plants, minerals etc. Since the publication, 
in 1912, of A. Ch. Buturas’ exhaustive and systematic study on modern Greek proper 
names, there have appeared a great number of books, pamphlets and magazine articles 
dealing with the baptismal names of many regions of Greece. Despite its limited compass 
and the omission of a considerable number of variants, the present article impresses me 
as one of the most valuable and best documented works on the subject. 

The study by Kretikos of the folktales of Patmos continues the article which appeared 
in the first part of the volume (pp. 145-92). It gives the text, in the idiom of each narrator, 
of thirty-one tales from Patmos together with short explanations of occasional dialectical 
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forms. A complete list of these stories arranged according to the Aarne-Thompson classi- 
fication system, will be published in the next volume of the journal. 

Vasileiades’ treatise on the popular architecture of Aegina, published also in book form 
last July, is by far the longest and the most painstaking of the items included in this 
volume. The author devotes the greater part of the work to the discussion of the origin and 
evolution of the popular style house in Aegina, from the most simple type, with a long, 
narrow ground floor to the completely stylized two story type with its upper story divided 
into four parts. In addition, the writer describes, with meticulous care and in great detail, 
other structures adjacent to and connected with the average country house in Aegina, such 
as threshing floors, wine and olive presses, windmills, wells, and cisterns, which illustrate 
the varied activities of the members of the household and, at the same time, emphasize the 
closeness and cohesiveness of life in the island. Although the author’s explanations are 
made appreciably clearer and easier to follow by the use of copious diagrams and a few 
illustrations, the results would have been considerably more effective had he used, in 
addition to diagrams, a greater number of photographs, especially of the interior of the 
houses. This discussion of the types and structure of the houses of Aegina will be fol- 
lowed, in the next volume of the journal, by a detailed examination of the actual construc- 
tion of the buildings. 

The popular song “The Voice from the Tomb,” which is the subject of Petropoulos’ 
article, is well-known throughout Greece. According to its most common variant, its theme 
may be roughly summarized as follows: “A man is buried in an isolated tomb. His voice 
can be heard by those passing near the tomb complaining about his lot and against those 
who tread upon the tomb.” This theme presents a remarkable resemblance to the purport 
of certain ancient Greek folktales according to which the souls of those who died young 
or suffered a violent death cannot enjoy any rest, but must wander endlessly throughout 
the earth, their apparition often having harmful effects upon the living. It is not possible, 
however, owing to the lack of sufficient written evidence, to affirm with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy that the song has come down directly from antiquity through oral 
tradition. It is, perhaps, more probable that these beliefs concerning the survival of the 
soul have come down to us by popular tradition and provided the subject for the song 
which was composed in modern times, in all probability, during the Turkish domination. 

Of the several book reviews contained in this part of the volume, the most notable are 
D. A. Petropoulos’ report on G. A. Megas’ Greek Holidays and Customs of Popular Wor- 
ship, and D. B. Oeconomides’ critical estimate of Linda Sadnik’s Siéidosteuropéische Ratsel- 
studien. Petropoulos calls particular attention to the great emphasis which Megas lays on 
the pre-Christian and pagan substratum of many modern customs of worship, a fact which 
renders his book extremely important to the student of ancient Greek religion, while 
Occonomides carefully appraises Sadnik’s work and comes to the conclusion that it repre- 
sents a significant chapter in the history of the cultural influence of Hellenism on its Balkan 
neighbors. 

The wealth and diversity of material contained in the various volumes of Laographia 
abundantly attest to the wide interest and the excellent work which is being done in Greece 
today in all aspects of folklore research. 


Brooklyn College P. S. Costas 
Brooklyn, New York 


Turcismi u narodnom govoru i narodnoj knjizevnosti Bosne 1 Hercegovine (Turcisms in 
the speech and folk literature of Bosnia and Hercegovina). Two vols. By Abdulah 
Skalji¢. (Supplement No. 2 to the Bulletin (Bilten) of the Institute for the Study of 
Folklore, Sarajevo, 1957. Pp. LVI + 810. Price not indicated.) 


Folk poetry of the Mohammedans (muslimani) of today’s Yugoslavia, especially of 
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those living in Bosnia and Hercegovina, represents an important component of the Serbo- 
Croatian oral traditions. This is clearly demonstrated by the classical editions of Kosta 
Ho6rmann (Narodne pjesme muslimana u B. i H., 1888/89, 2nd ed., 2 vols. [Sarajevo, 
1933]), and Luka Marjanovié (Junacke pjesme muhamedovske, 1898/99, issued as Vol, 3 
and 4 of the series Croatian Folk Songs published in ten volumes by Matica Hrvatska in 
Zagreb). All four volumes contain appendixes giving explanations of Turkish and other 
not readily intelligible expressions. This is a good indication of the very real need for a 
specialized dictionary, a need not adequately filled by these and similar lists or by the more 
recent dictionaries compiled by Ivan Evsih (Zagreb, 1942) and Bratoljub Klai¢ (Zagreb, 
1951). 


While not altogether neglecting the Christian tradition of folk singing, Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic, Milman Parry in his determined search for clues to the essence of 
Homeric poetry placed a heavy emphasis on the epic songs of the Southslav Moslems. It 
was proper, therefore, that the first instalment in issuing the Serbocroatian Heroic Songs, 
collected by Parry and edited and translated by A. B. Lord (Cambridge, 1953 [texts], 
1954 [English translations]), represented the fruit of Moslem tradition as it lived in the 
repertoire of five folk singers from the region of Novi Pazar. The texts, as would be 
expected, are heavily saturated with Turkish loan words. This will be true of most of the 
subsequent volumes. Skalji¢’s work should lighten considerably the translator’s burden. 
A cursory testing of randomly selected non-Slavic words in the Parry-Lord texts con- 
firmed the thoroughness of coverage of Skalji¢’s work and its usefulness for interpreting 
texts collected beyond the confines of Bosnia and Hercegovina proper. 

Skaljié was born in Southeastern Bosnia, in an area where Turcisms are still frequently 
used in common speech. He deepened his knowledge of the etymology and significance 
of words of Turkish, Arabic, and Persian origin in the course of his studies of the Islamic 
law. His systematic and intensive concern with the subject dates since 1950 when he be- 
came associated with the Sarajevo Institute for the Study of Folklore. In the dictionary, 
the usage of words is frequently documented by citations from published collections, 
especially from the two sources noted above. It is hoped that, in time, Skaljié will exam- 
ine systematically the texts in the Parry-Lord collection. 

In the Introduction, the author critically reviews the earlier contributions to the lexi- 
cography of Turcisms and describes th. erent ways in which the Near Eastern terms, 
mediated through Turkish, became incorporated into Serbo-Croatian in more or less modi- 
fied form. The work, containing explanations of some 6,500 terms will be warmly wel- 
comed by all students of the Serbo-Croatian and the other Balkan Slavic oral traditions, 
rich in epic poetry of high ethnographic, historical, linguistic, and poetic interest. 

The Dictionary is published in mimeographed form. The reviewer shares the hopes of 
Jovan Vukovié, who contributed the Foreword, that the volume will be made available in 
printed, more legible form in a not too distant future. 


University of Minnesota Joser Brozex 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Annuaire, I (1939), VI (1953). (Brussels: Ministére de |’Instruction Publique, Commis- 
sion Nationale Belge de Folklore, [1939], 1956; Jaarboek, I (1939), VII (1954). Brus- 
sels: Ministerie van Openbaar Onderwijs, Nationale Commissie voor Folklore, [1939], 
1956.) 


This admirable bibliographical account of Belgian folklore publications has a number 
of features to commend it, among others, a list of folklore museums with their addresses 
and specialities, and the abundant references to Belgian reviews of important works by 
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scholars in other countries. The materials are very carefully classified, and an index of 
authors makes reference easy. Both the Annuaire and the Jaarboek illustrate good biblio- 
graphical technique. In the definition of folklore they range farther than a similar Eng- 
lish bibliography might and include many references to agriculture and the trades, tech- 
nology of many kinds, the history of settlement, costumes and dress, food, and the dance, 
as well as to superstitions and customs, folk literature, and names. References to names 
and sobriquets are particularly numerous. The bibliography of folklore has grown to such 
an extent that the editor of the international Volkskundliche Bibliographie (now pub- 
lished at Basel) is contemplating excluding local publications and book-reviews generally. 
This means that national bibliographies like these will become more and more important. 
The size, variety, and accuracy of the bibliography as well as its citation of materials 
otherwise difficult of discovery recommend its purchase. The Annuaire and the Jaarbock 
are valuable reference aids. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Brauchtumsgebicke und Weihnachtsspeisen. Ein volkskundlicher Beitrag zur dsterreichi- 
schen Kulturgeographie, Veréffentlichungen der Komission fiir den Volkskundeatlas in 
Osterreich, 2. By L. Burgstaller. Linz: Zentralstelle fiir den Volkskundeatlas in Oster- 
reich, 1957. Pp. 102, 6 pl., 21 maps with 2 fascicles of explanatory details). 


This beautiful but modest book which shows an amazing expenditure of effort and the 
author’s command of the subject has both a specific and a general value to a student of 
folklore. The specific value is limited primarily to giving information about European 
customs associated with the baking of various kinds of bread and the choice and prepara- 
tion of various kinds of food. Burgstaller seems to have completely covered Austrian prac- 
tices in such matters. The bibliography, for example, of bread representing recognizable 
figures (p. 63) includes six special articles of his own and a score by other hands. This 
virtually encyclopedic account of the subject is illustrated by plates containing pictures of 
sixty individual forms of bakery products. The general value of the book consists in the 
cartographic presentation of his findings and especially the accompanying discussion en- 
titled “Kulturgeographische Ergebnisse” (pp. 95-102). Here he suggests briefly some 
conspicuous examples of the use of maps in studying cultural history, notably the books 
by H. Aubin, T. Frings, and J. Miiller (1926), S. Erixon (1945), and R. Weiss (1947). 
Although his discussion deals only with his own materials, it suggests generalizations of 
wider scope. In such studies as this we can see (I paraphrase a sentence on p. 102), the 
picture of a turbulent history and can learn to understand the amazing activity and tenacity 
of the forces of tradition in building the cultural structure of a nation. I commend this 


excellent book. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 
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Though he has been rather slow in taking advantage of them, mechanical devices have 
provided the folklorist with a method not only of recording, but of publishing his material 
as well. In the twenties, the recording industry discovered the entertainment value of folk 
material, and now the current folk music revival has provided a new and wider audience. 
The result is more recordings than books—and, for folklore journals, a reviewing problem 
not only of space but of time. Ideally, the JournaL oF AMERICAN FoLkore should notice 
all that is labeled “folk” and all that is folk, no matter what the label. But space limita- 
tions do not allow full coverage in individual or even package reviews. The “in print” 
life of a recording is often short, and the usual reviewing practice may result in the notice 
of material no longer available. The new approach which this column inaugurates is an 
effort to achieve a reasonably full coverage of current recordings of value to folklorists. 

All recordings are documents, but the prime folkloristic document is the field record- 
ing—or, more exactly, the recording of a traditional performance, wherever rendered— 
and the greatest American source is the Library of Congress Archive of American Folk 
Song, which has reissued three more albums as LP records: Negro Work Songs and Calls 
(AAFS L8); Play and Dance Songs and Tunes (AAFS Lg); and Anglo-American Songs 
and Ballads (AAFS L21). The value of these materials is too well known for comment, 
except to indicate the virtues of more compact form and reasonable price ($4.50). But a 
dimension is lacking in these recordings, and in most recordings and printed collections 
as well—the cultural context of the songs. Some of this context Jean Ritchie, one of the 
most authentic of professional singers of traditional songs, seeks to provide in two new 
albums. Singing Family of the Cumberlands (Riverside 12-653) is basically readings and 
songs from her book of the same title. Her reading of what is already printed is little gain, 
but the idea is an important one. Some of the musical material, “The Unquiet Grave” and 
“Oh Father, Won’t You Come,” for example, is new and adds to previous publication. The 
other album, The Ritchie Family of Kentucky (Folkways FA2316) does add to the docu- 
mentation, since it presents other members of this important singing family in solo and 
joint renditions. Though some technical quality is lost, the album gains authenticity because 
much of the material comes from old recordings made “for fun.” After ballads, love songs, 
and games, the album closes dramatically with singing by the congregation of the Little 
Zion Church in Jeff, Kentucky. If the growing stack of recordings seems to overempha- 
size the Ritchie family, the most effective answer would be reports from other families. 
The only other comparable work seems to be Sidney Robertson Cowell’s Wolf River Songs 
(Folkways FM4oor). 

An album from the collector-performer Bascom Lamar Lunsford, whether issued by 
the Library of Congress, a small folk label, or country music outfit, ranks as a prime 
document, and his Minstrel of the Appalachians (Riverside 12-645) is no exception. His 
performance is as true as ever to the tradition of the Southern banjo minstrel. The songs, 
some of which are available elsewhere, do not add greatly to our knowledge, but they 
present a fairly well balanced picture of the Appalachian repertoire—imported and native 
ballads, lyrics, and hymns. An album from an even more commercial label does, however, 
furnish surprises. Newly Discovered Early American Folk Songs (Victor LPM 1635) is 
sung by Jimmie Driftwood, high school principal of Snowball, Arkansas, a collector-per- 
former, and reportedly a composer of country-western items. This last accomplishment 
certainly does not bulk large in these songs, though few of them are “newly discovered.” 
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There are valuable versions of “The Battle of New Orleans” and “Springfield Mountain” 
and interesting sentimental material. But the great surprise is Driftwood’s performance on 
the mouth bow. This record seems to be the first report of the “picking bow” from 
American White tradition. The hint that the instrument was once well-known in the 
Ozarks and was brought from Tennessee deserves investigation. One’s faith in the ulti- 
mate value of the current folksong revival is restored when a major label issues an album 
as basically authentic as this. 

The folksong revival has produced the “revival singer,” who may have begun as a 
collector, or even a folksinger, but who is becoming too often merely a popular entertainer. 
Ewan MacColl’s singing of Scots and English songs is usually relatively authentic, though 
his accompaniment is often a disturbing factor. Bad Lads and Hard Cases (Riverside 12- 
632) contains good performances of British criminal songs. Its overemphasis on recent 
songs of doubtful currency can be forgiven because they certainly add something to our 
knowledge. Bless Em All (Riverside 12-642) presents examples of British soldiers’ songs— 
as good perhaps as law will permit—sung quite authentically. Many of the songs in this 
album have value as primary documents. MacColl and A. L. Lloyd do a good job of 
recreating the performances of whaling songs and shanties in Thar She Blows (Riverside 
12-635). There are excellent examples of traditional style, though instrumental accompani- 
ment is intrusive at times. 

One of the most recent collector-singers, Joan O’Bryant of Kansas, gives at times a 
passable flavoring of folk style, though she is never quite true even to the “flat” plains 
style. Her American Ballads and Folksongs (Folkways FA2338) contains a number of 
primary documents, but there is some filling out with book learned songs and stanzas. 
Annotation is fortunately explicit. Paul Clayton, often a collector-singer, is becoming more 
and more a popular entertainer. Wanted for Murder (Riverside 12-640) is a useful compila- 
tion of American outlaw songs, containing a number of completely traditional texts and 
some composites based on his Southern collecting. The singing is, if too smooth, at least 
straightforward. Not so in Unholy Matrimony (Elektra 147), which is full of cute man- 
nerisms for the night club circuit. Yet one longs for the source and original form of a few 
of the rare songs in the album. 

Recordings are providing another type of documentation—perhaps more important 
to the student of American culture than to the folklorist proper, though a future historian 
of folksong studies may seize upon certain current albums as avidly as one might examine 
a minute description of a Folk Song Society concert in the early years of the century. Pete 
Seeger and Sonny Terry (Folkways FA2412) preserves a Carnegie Hall concert by a folk 
musician with a new audience and one of the most important (and at times most nearly 
authentic) popularizers of folk music among the intelligentsia. An important essay could 
be written on the basis of this album alone. The Weavers on Tour (Vanguard 9013) sup- 
plies another Carnegie Hall concert by a more “popular and creative” grouping, while The 
Weavers at Home (Vanguard 9024) catches Erik Darling in the act of replacing Pete 
Seeger. Mention of Darling turns us from the combination of revamped folk entertain- 
ment and community sing to a consideration of the records of the young “city folksingers.” 

Peggy Seeger is unusual in that her background in a scholarly “singing family” has 
given her an excellent acquaintance with traditional style and responsibility toward her 
material. Folksongs and Ballads (Riverside 12-655) is a responsible performance of ma- 
terial she has absorbed as well as deliberately learned. Her presentation with Ewan Mac- 
Coll of Matching Songs of the British Isles and America (Riverside 12-637) is a com- 
parison of Anglo-American variants useful to the general listener, though a few of Mac- 
Coll’s songs have distinct value in themselves. (We continue to wish that Peggy Seeger’s 
instrumentation was restricted solely to her singing.) 

Erik Darling and Guy Carawan belong to a later stratum of young singers who—to be 
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flippant—are “off on a folksong kick.” Whether they imitate traditional singers, recreate 
songs as they “feel” them, or create in the hybrid form they are activating, they find 
meaningful expression in an art based to some extent on tradition, though the tradition 
is not quite their own. And we might hazard that Darling’s Elektra (154) and Carawan’s 
Folkways (FG3544) recordings, with all their lack of responsibility as the folklorist under- 
stands it, are more important representatives of the influence of traditional song on Ameri- 
can musical culture than all the “folk suites” of the “serious” musicians. We’ve Got Some 
Singing To Do (Folkways FA2407) is a report of the spreading of the gospel by the Folk- 
smiths’ “traveling folk workshop” to summer camps in the East. In any event, the folk- 
lorist must notice these singers if only because from their ranks are coming his current 
students. 

Popular and concert renditions are always with us, and one would not bother even to 
label Lee Charles’ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot were it not, through some lapse, issued in 
the Riverside Folklore Series (12-651), which generally avoids such prettified performances. 
Nor should we question the “re-tailoring” in A-Roving with Tony Gardell (Cavalier 
6005) did not the jacket note by C. H. Garrigues suggest that this is the proper way to 
present shanties, avoiding “impossible” tempos and vocal style and “a sort of primitive 
pentatonic scale which could be reproduced but not appreciated.” Respect for tradition 
hasn’t penetrated everywhere. One turns with relief to documents of unabashed entertain- 
ment which are yet more authentic. Bill Monroe’s Knee Deep in Blue Grass (Decca DL 
8731) includes hillbilly versions of a number of folk items which deserve further investiga- 
tion, particularly “Roane County Prison.” Grandpa Jones’ King album (554) has less 
interesting folk items, but is a handy reissue of earlier singles. There is good modern coun- 
try-style Square Dance Music on a King album of reissues (562), and Camden’s Hi-Fi 
Square Dances without Calls (432) by a group of prominent Nashville country-western 
artists is dignified by notes from the Folk Dance House. 

Bill Broonzy’s recent performances on folk labels seems to have stimulated the “dis- 
covery” of sides in the Mercury vaults and the issuance of The Blues (EmArcy 36137). 
The songs are Broonzy’s “own” in the tradition of folk blues composition. The instrumen- 
tation places the album in the jazz category, though that raises an argument not to be 
pursued here. 


Western Kentucky State College D. K. Wires 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The Columbia World Library of Folk and Primitive Music. Compiled and edited by Alan 
Lomax. Vol. XV: Northern and Central Italy. Vol. XVI: Southern Italy and the 
Islands. Edited with notes by Alan Lomax and Diego Carpitella. (Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut: Columbia Records Inc., 1957. 12” LP KL 5173-5174. $5.98 ea.) 


The music on these records acknowledges, as it makes clear, two points often made 
about Italy. One is that there is a cultural divide between the country north and south of 
Rome. The other is that on either side of the divide, culture (traditional music in this in- 
stance) is regional. One disc is devoted to the music of north and central Italy, with space 
allowed on it for the music of the Albanians in Calabria; the other is given over to music 
from the south and the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. But traditional music, no matter 
where it comes from in the country, is a regional music wedded to a regional dialect and 
influenced by regional geography. 

The regions of the south, Campania, Calabria, Lucania, Apulia, and the islands of 
Sicily and Sardinia, suffer from a poverty and an isolation that is evident in a music often 
reflecting a profoundly ironic sense of life, in which there is no effort to evade or rationalize 
the unpleasant. I am thinking of the Lucanian woman’s lullaby which is sung in a painfully 
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strident voice and of the two Lucanian shepherd songs with their bitter texts rendered in 
high, agonized voices. Voices like those of the salt porters and sulphur miners in Sicily 
suggest a fatalism of a people inured to poverty. 

The strained singing voice, almost a falsetto, is a reminder of the south’s ancient and 
often unfortunate traffic with foreigners from around the Mediterranean basin. Many of 
the musical styles have an Afro-Oriental sound, like the wailing chant of the porters in 
Positano. The Spaniards have left their musical imprint, for example, in the guitar ac- 
companiment of Sardinian folksongs. Albanians, in their Calabrian settlements, show 
the land of their ancestry in texts and songs. And a much older traffic with the east, one 
hears in the Greek words of a Calabrian sword fisherman’s call. 

Such traffic as the south has had with strangers has until recently done little to disturb 
its immemorial isolation, but now, musically, the isolation has been broken. Among local 
musicians, modern brass instruments and the accordion in particular are common enough. 
But there are no sudden changes; traditional instruments like the oboe, the tambourine, 
bagpipe, jew’s harp, and in Sardinia, an instrument so ancient as the Jauneddas, remain 
entrenched. 

The music most often recorded from these rural and mountainous regions is the taran- 
tella, an antique dance inspired, some say, by the bite of the tarantula. The rest of the 
music is identified with such timeless things of life as love, children, religion, and work. 
But its strident voices, after more than one hearing, become moving, and its dialects be- 
come a wonderful assortment of expressive tongues. 

The music from the north and central regions has many of the same qualities. It, too, 
is dialect music. Its themes are the usual homespun: play, love, marriage, children, work, 
death. Traditional instruments like the bagpipe and the tambourine are heard, especially 
in the central regions of Latium and the Abruzzi. In the Marches, the antique leaping 
dance called the saltarello is still danced. And there is an inevitable foreign influence on 
the music of those Alpine regions like the Trentino and Friuli lying along the Austrian 
and Yugoslav frontiers. 

In general, the music from north and central Italy (less in the latter) is more conven- 
tional. Its instruments are well known: the violin, cello, and of course, the accordion. Sing- 
ing, which is often choral, is much less harsh. In northern Italy especially, where life is 
not as difficult or as isolated, traditional music sings more often than it wails. 

The commentary written for these records by Alan Lomax and Diego Carpitella is as 
good as it is necessary—too bad there is not more. They supply an introduction to each 
album, as much as space will allow, then provide a headnote for almost every piece of 
music. Where they can, they print a text in dialect with a free translation of it. Uncom- 


promising, it seems to me, in its honesty, this music probably will spoil still more clichés 
about sunny Italy. 


Southern Illinois University W. E. Smmezone 
Carbondale, lilinois 


A Sampler of Louisiana Folksongs. Sung by the traditional performers. Collected (1956- 
1957) and edited by Harry Oster. (Louisiana State University: A Publication of the 
Louisiana Folklore Society, 1957. 12” LP LSF-1201. Album notes 24 pp. French 
transcribed by John Guilbeau, hand lithographed cover by Frank Stevens. $5.95.) 


As with any sampler, be it a Whitman Sampler of chocolates or a collection of Louisi- 
ana folksongs, both the comprehensiveness and the concentration of selection will probably 
not suit everyone. In this case however, most of us can content ourselves with the inclu- 
sion of Negro, Negro-French, Cajun, Creole French and Anglo-Saxon songs, but as the 
caramel fancier hopes for a prevalence of his delights in his Whitman Sampler, this listener 
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wished for a few more of the delightful Negro and French songs and perhaps a song or 
two less of the Anglo-Saxon selections. The presence of “To My Seat Set down,” “Settin’ 
Side dat Road Wid a Ball and Chain in my Leg,” and “Allons Danser Collinda” clearly 
indicates the excitement and value in recording folksongs in their natural setting. 

The matter of authenticity invites comment in evaluating such a record, the chief goal 
of which is as much a kind of documentary presentation of “the real thing” as entertain- 
ment. The cover states: “sung by the traditional performers,” but this promise is not 
consistently kept. Further, if entertainment were the chief object, some of the perform- 
ances, such as “La Chanson du Mardi Gras,” with its strained vocal and amateurish, 
strident musical accompaniment, would not have been included, although some selections, 
such as “Allons Danser, Collinda” and “Mes Amis a la Table Ronde” succeed in blending 
authenticity with delightful singing and playing. Again the Anglo-Saxon songs seem to be 
sung by persons who know these songs rather than by people who habitually sing them. 

The accompanying notes are not always as helpful as they might be. There is a lack of 
consistency in such matters as repeated lyric lines and stanzaic sequences. Two other minor 
complaints: the selections follow one another with such rapidity that bands are barely 
visible on the record, making it almost impossible to play a particular song; and the jacket 
is so flimsy as to preclude its use for protection or safe storage. 


Northwestern University Epwarp L. K1sse 
Evanston, Illinois 


Sonny Terry and His Mouth-Harp. Guitar accompaniments by Alec Stewart. (New York: 
Riverside Records, 1957. 12” LP RLP12-644. Cover notes by Marshall W. Stearns. 
$4.98.) 


Blind Lemon: Classic Folk-Blues by Blind Lemon Jefferson. (New York: Riverside Rec- 
ords, 1957. 12” LP RLP12-125. Cover notes by Orrin Keepnews. $4.98.) 


Sanders Terry, better known as Blind Sonny Terry, is a harmonica virtuoso from 
Durham, North Carolina, who was first recorded by Alan Lomax in 1938, and who has 
subsequently appeared on a number of recordings. The present album was recorded in 
December 1953, and presents Sonny as a singer as well as instrumentalist; it seems to me 
that in the period between the first and most recent recordings he has become more of a 
performer and more aware of himself as a performer, although the result remains com- 
pelling and of significance to students of the Negro folk idiom. 

With the exception of four tunes, all the songs are blues, and Blind Sonny sings ap- 
pealingly, especially in the slower songs such as “In the Evening.” There are some well- 
known songs such as “Kansas City” and a talking version of “John Henry.” “Talkin’ 
About the Blues” is a pseudo dialogue between the performer and an outsider who is 
ignorant of the “true” blues. “The Fox Chase,” which was recorded by Lomax, is here 
presented in a much more ornamented version in which Sonny breaks into the harmonica 
passages with descriptions of how he learned the song from his father. There is a guitar 
accompaniment to all tunes, and the form is alternation between voice and harmonica; 
the songs are almost always in the same key and use the same degrees of the scale (do mi 
fa sol) in very similar melodic rhythms. But Blind Sonny Terry is a first rate performer 
and folk artist on an instrument which has been widely used but rather infrequently re- 
corded in the Negro South; this is a well worthwhile album. 

Blind Lemon Jefferson has always been a fabulous, half legendary figure, who was 
born in Texas sometime in the late nineteenth century and died in Chicago about 1930. In 
between, he led a true roving life as a wandering blues singer, working for a considerable 
stretch as partners with Huddie Ledbetter around 1920, and was known primarily from 
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reminiscences of such other musicians as T-Bone Walker and Sammy Price. His songs are 
rough and reflect the life of the man who sang them—songs of hard luck, women, rail- 
roads, floods, drinking, and like subjects prevail. 

Of the twelve songs, five were previously issued by Riverside; all were taken from 
original Paramount 78s on which they were recorded between 1926 and 1929. The first 
side of this LP is especially well remastered from the scratchy originals. The songs include 
“That Growling Baby Blues,” “Pneumonia Blues,” “Oil Well Blues,” “Long Lastin’ 
Lovin’,” “Tin Cup Blues,” “Mean Jumper Blues,” “Teddy Bear Blues,” all of which are 
newly taken from the originals, and the second reissues of “Rising High Water Blues,” 
“Bad Luck Blues,” “Big Night Blues,” “Peach Orchard Mama,” and “Sunshine Special.” 
These are extremely powerful renditions of powerful songs, sung by a man who was 
obviously used to making himself heard and who, thirty years after his death, is still doing 
so. Here is a moving and truly root source in the recorded history of the blues. 


Northwestern University Avan P. Merriam 
Evanston, Illinois 


FOLKLORE NEWS 
AR 


CoMMITTEE on CopyricHt.—To cope with mounting problems involving the copy- 
righting of folksongs and other kinds of folklore, and the legal and ethical relationships 
between folklore collectors and their informants, the American Folklore Society has 
created a Committee on Copyright, under the chairmanship of Paul R. Beath, Washington 
attorney. Serving with Mr. Beath are: B. H. Bronson, University of California; M. J. 
Herskovits, Northwestern University; Alton C. Morris, University of Florida; Charles 
Seeger, Santa Barbara, California; and Omer C. Stewart, University of Colorado. Members 
of the Society and others knowing of legal and ethical problems involved in the collection 
and publication of folklore, whether in printed form, or on records and films, are urged 
to communicate these matters in full detail to Mr. Beath for study by his committee. His 
address is: Paul R. Beath, 2211 32nd Place, S.E., Washington 20, D. C. 

AntTHropotocicaL Lincuistics:—The Archives of Languages of the World announces 
the inauguration of a monthly publication, Anthropological Linguistics, in January 1959. 
Issues will vary from twenty to 100 pages, and appear during each of the nine academic 
months. As a publication of the Archives, the majority of papers will be attested by tape 
recordings available to interested persons. However, contributions are welcomed from 
scholars elsewhere, especially those who can provide attestation of cited data in the form 
of tape recordings which can be copied and made available, through the Archives, to 
other scholars. Papers for publication, as well as subscriptions ($3.50 per annum), should 
be sent to the Editor, Dr. Florence M. Voegelin, Department of Anthropology, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 











NOTES & QUERIES 
MAK 


ParopiepD Prayers AND ScripTuRE:—One veinlet of folklore which as far as I: know has 
never been exploited is parodies of prayers and of the Bible. And yet certainly such things 
must be common. The following group is given with the hope that they will stir up 
similar items from other folklorists. 

One of the easiest prayers to parody is Grace.1 In the following group the first three 
are from Alabama, the fourth, from Washington, D. C.: 








1. Good food, good meat; 2. Empty dishes and no fruit; 
Good God, let’s eat! Bless us all but old Newt. 


Said by my father jokingly about his father-in-law, often to my mother’s annoyance: 


3. Yes, Ma’am, no, Ma’am, 4. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 
Thank you, Ma’am, please; Who eats the fastest gets the most. 
Open up the chicken’s 
And fork out the peas. 


Parodies of the ubiquitous “Now I lay me down to sleep” children’s prayer should be 
widespread. Of the following two, the first is from Maryland, the second, from California 
and probably originally from St. Louis, Missouri: 


1. Now I lay me down to sleep, 2. Here I lay me down to sleep, 
A bunch of bananas at my feet. Bedbugs all around me creep. 
If I should die before I wake, Should one bite me before I wake, 
You'll know I died of the belly ache. I pray the Lord its jaws will break. 


Survivors of the Sahara of the 1930’s will probably remember this parody of the 23rd 
Psalm, from Washington, D. C.: 


Hoover is my shepherd and I am in want. He maketh me to lie down in park benches. He 
leadeth me besides free soup houses. He restoreth doubt in the Republican Party. He leadeth 
us in paths of destruction for his party’s sake. Yea through the valley of the shadow of Starva- 
tion I fear evil, for they are against me. Thou preparest a reduction in salaries before me in 
the presence of mine enemies. Thou anointest my income with taxes, my expenses over my 
income. Surely unemployment and poverty will follow me all the days of the Republican 
Administration, and I will dwell in rented houses forever. 


NOTE 


1For one from Kentucky see Frances Boshears, “Granddaddy Roberts,” Midwest Folklore, 
III (Fall, 1953), 153. 
Ray B. Brownz 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
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American Murder Ballads 


and Their Stories 


Collected and edited by OLIVE WOOLLEY BURT 


A book with a distinctly American flavor. Here, celebrated in 
song and rhyme, are the exploits of many Americans who are remem- 
bered chiefly for the murders they committed. Mrs. Burt presents 
each ballad and tells the facts of the crime it describes. Many have 
never been published before. Some are world famous—others, ob- 
scure. All share a common theme—murder, and all, by their vigor, 
originality, and humor, have made “a major contribution to Ameri- 
cana.””—-CARL CARMER. 


28 musical illustrations * At all bookstores $5.50 

















NOTICE 


All owners of Haywood’s Bibliography of North American Folk- 
lore and Folksong who do not have the insert page 1194A of the 
Index, please communicate with Professor Charles Haywood, 
Queens College, Flushing 67, New York. The page will be immedi- 


ately forwarded free of charge. 

















For every Folklorist’s library .. . 


TALES FROM THE CLOUD 
WALKING COUNTRY 


by MARIE CAMPBELL 


Seventy-eight tales from Letcher County, Kentucky, include 
Marchen and Irish hero stories from the Finn and Cuchulain 
Cycles as told by six narrators, Tale types are classified. Notes; 
bibliography. 

Illustrated by Clare Leighton 


$5.00 


at your bookstore, or order from 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Bloomington, Indiana 
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A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN PROVERBS 
AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES, 1820-18380 


By ARCHER TAYLOR and BARTLETT JERE WHITING 


\ comprehensive, scholarly guide to American literary usage of 
proverbial material. Proverbs, used extensively in American writings 
in the period 1820-1880, are traced back into their past and forward 
into the language and literature of today. A much needed reference 
work, this volume includes full scholarly apparatus, including ex 
tensive comparative references to other sources, The historical use 
fulness of the dictionary is enhanced by the arrangement of the 
proverbs—alphabetically by the first important word with citations 
in chronological order. A BELKNAP PREss Book $9.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 








